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Mother and Home 


OTHERS’ DAY has never attained any great de- 

gree of popularity among Catholics. Considering 
the pamphlets on this topic that annually come from the 
press, sticky with bathos, and the advertisements in news- 
papers and shop windows, we do not wonder that Catho- 
lics, as a body, hold aloof. For they are a hard-headed 
folk, who while they can use sentiment in its place, feel 
that they do not need it when they can look upon Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus and their Mother, as the highest and 
holiest type of womanhood. 

Yet this very persuasion, rooted in every Catholic heart, 
makes it easily possible for us to baptize Mothers’ Day, 
and convert it into an occasion to be welcomed by every 
Catholic. For at least a dozen years, this Review has 
striven to popularize a Catholic Mothers’ Day, and to 
judge by the celebrations in some parts of the country, its 
efforts have not been wholly fruitless. For the com- 
memoration which we have tried to promote, no elaborate 
preparations need be made. 

Following the practice of many pastors, we suggest 
that first of all the interest of the Sisters in the parish 
school be enlisted. The Sisters inform the children that 
May 10 is Mothers’ Day, and ask them to tell the folks 
at home that the whole parish is invited to receive Holy 
Communion on that day. Perhaps it will be necessary to 
repeat this information; hence in some schools the Sisters 
join the children in a simple novena of a prayer every 
morning at the opening of school for their mothers, liv- 
ing and dead. Next, a notice read at the Sunday parish 
Masses on at least two Sundays preceding May 10, in- 
viting all to receive Holy Communion for their mothers 
will have a marvelous effect. Some pastors have written 
that the number of Holy Communions on May 10 equals 
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and even exceeds the number distributed on Christmas 
and Easter. For this is an appeal that makes its way to 
every heart. 

The purpose of every liturgical feast is to bring the 
Christian soul nearer to Our Divine Lord. Mothers’ Day 
is not a feast of this kind, but it can be made to yield 
similar fruits. To receive Holy Communion for one’s 
mother is not only an act of charity, but an act which 
unites us closely to the source of all grace; hence the 
crown of Mothers’ Day in every parish is the crowd that 
comes to the altar to receive Him in the Sacrament of His 
love. In many cities, particularly in the South and the 
Middle West, zealous pastors and equally zealous heads 
of schools and colleges have been able to use the day in 
a manner which brings thousands of wandering souls back 
to Christ. In addition, this truly Catholic commemoration 
can spread throughout the whole community a new and 
stronger sense of the holiness of Christian motherhood, 
and of the need of mustering all our forces for the de- 
fense of Christian ideals of family life. 

The very heart and soul of the Christian family is the 
Christian mother. With diabolic cunning, the enemies of 
Christ have seized upon this fact, and have left little un- 
done to bring moral degradation into the family by de- 
basing the glory of Christian motherhood. With equal 
cunning, they disguise their plots with disarming phrases, 
knowing that, at least with Catholics, a frontal attack 
would be repelled with disgust. Reasons drawn from 
hygiene, esthetics, economics, and even from what pro- 
fesses to be religion, are proposed to make the union which 
Christ intended to be a symbol of His union with the 
Church a means of moral ruin to husband and wife. The 
very atmosphere in which we live is charged with this 
deadly poison gas: hence it has never been so necessary 
that Catholic principles pertaining to family life and to 
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motherhood be proposed to the Catholic flock, and re- 
peated in season and out. Our Holy Father gave us the 
example when he wrote his great Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage. 

If we might venture a further suggestion, it is that the 
approach of Mothers’ Day offers a fit and timely occasion 
for instructions and sermons drawn from this Encyclical. 
Copies of the Encyclical can be obtained from the America 
Press, and from other Catholic publishers, and any Catho- 
lic society, looking about for a work to occupy its zeal, 
will do well to distribute this authoritative statement on 
inarriage among its members. Hardly less important is 
it (in some respects more important) to bring this En- 
cyclical to the notice of our young men and women at 
college. Here is an apostolate which can profitably en- 
gage the attention during these days of the professor of 
religion, the professor of ethics, and the students’ spiritual 
director. The majority of these young people will marry, 
and they should not marry as heathens, neither knowing 
nor greatly caring for the duties and responsibilities of 
marriage. 

The zeal of our Catholic leaders will find ways and 
means of baptizing Mothers’ Day which would never oc- 
cur to those whose lives are passed in an editor’s study. 
What we here express is merely a reminder of the oc- 
casion, and our prayer that for the welfare of our people 
individually, and of this nation, which finds its strongest 
hope in Christian families, we shall have in 1936 a truly 
Catholic Mothers’ Day. 


As the Floods Subside 


HREE weeks ago, the floods in the Eustern part of 

the country began to subside. Last week, however, 
Hoods were again reported in the Ohio Valley, and were 
feared in the lower Mississippi. This news may possibly 
induce Congress to turn its attention seriously to flood- 
control projects, and to plan seriously for a work which 
the country has needed for years. 

The real difficulty at the present moment seems to lie 
in Congress. All dwellers in the flooded districts, and 
probably the rest of the country with them, are insisting 
upon action, but it would appear that Congress declines 
to act until it knows with fair accuracy how the spoils 
can be distributed. In his speech on April 3, Senator 
Norris warned the Senate that it could make any flood- 
control bill “either a pork-barrel measure, or a scien- 
tific start toward a national program.’’ The Senator hoped 
that it would not be the first, but he confessed to some 
doubts. 

Naturally, a project so complicated can easily be mis- 
understood. It may cost $8,000,000,000 as Senator Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, contends, yet no one believes that 
it will be necessary to spend that amount in a single year, 
or even in half a dozen. But granting Senator Vanden- 


berg’s estimate, the money will be well spent. - We have 
lost at least a fourth of that sum in the floods which have 
occurred since 1927. As erosion continues, we shall prob- 
ably lose more than that sum in the next nine years. 
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Property losses will continue, and with them loss of life. 

What is imperatively needed from the start is a unified 
plan, and none has been submitted. It is highly probable 
that the Overton bill, carrying an appropriation of $276,- 
000,000 for improvements in the lower Mississippi, will 
be adopted at the present session, quite without regard to 
any plan linking it with similar improvements in the 
Ohio Valley, and Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, is de- 
manding $35,000,000 for projects in his State. The be- 
ginning of pork-barrel methods is found in isolated ap- 
propriations without a unified plan. 


Four-fifths of a Child 


HAT follows a strike is often more revealing than 

the strike itself. Last month some 30,000 elevator 
operators in New York agreed to end a strike, relying 
on the promise that various committees would be formed 
to arbitrate their grievances. One committee has already 
been formed, and its purpose is to discuss wages. 

Startling as it may appear, the quondam strikers now 
claim a wage sufficient to support them and their families 
in decent comfort. Up to the present, they have received 
a monthly stipend ranging from $70 to $90, according to 
the type of building in which they were employed. Dur- 
ing the strike, they asked an increase of $8.00 per month, 
but this was peremptorily refused by the attorney for the 
realty owners who asserted that the current wage was 
more than ample for work so easy and pleasant. 

This attorney would have done well to advise acceptance 
of the strikers’ terms, for these misguided men now de- 
mand a wage approximating $1,800 per year. They 
reached this estimate by consulting figures published vy 
the Government which set $1,800 as the minimum family 
wage for New York. It is not probable that the op- 
erators will succeed in getting $1,800, or any sum ap- 
proaching that figure, but the point of interest here is 
the contention of the attorney for the owners. He points 
out that in New York the family does not consist of five 
persons, as the Government thought it did, since in the 
metropolis, the junior part of the family consists of only 
four-fifths of a child. Any wage which will support two 
persons and four-fifths of another is an ample family 
wage. He attributed this magical quality to a wage rang- 
ing from $70 to $90 per month. 

Whether the Federal arbitrator who listened to this 
argument will agree, remains to be seen. But the con- 
tention makes plain the close connection between low 
wages and a low birth rate. Contraceptive methods are 
sinful, always and in all circumstances, since they are di- 
rectly forbidden by the natural law. In view, however, 
of the weakness of human nature, it is morally certain 
that out of millions of underpaid workers some will be 
found who .will use them, alleging that they are unable to 
meet the expenses of bearing and rearing a child. Con- 
sidering the case objectively, they are guilty of grave sin 
in thus yielding, but no inconsiderable part of their guilt 
must be shared by their grasping and avaricious em- 
ployers. Because of heartless men who thus oppress the 
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poor, young workers are either unable to marry, or, if 
they marry, to support a family, and a majority of work- 
ers beyond the age of sixty are the wards of public or 
private charity. 

This New York attorney believes that the worker 
should be satisfied with four-fifths of a child. He does 
not lack followers. Should these increase in power and 
influence we shall become a nation in which no child's 
laughter is heard, but only the groans of those who labor 
and are oppressed. 


Our Catholic Educators 


HIS week New York has been that hillside of which 

Milton wrote, from which Catholic educators pointed 
“out the right path of a virtuous and noble education.” 
Some national conventions are depressing, and many more 
are tedious, but cheer and variety mark the proceedings of 
the convention of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Even as we turn the sixth year of the de- 
pression, our Catholic educators thank God for what our 
schools have been able to accomplish in this straitened 
period, and look to the future with unabated courage. 

The tasks that lie before them are many, and the prob- 
lems connected with them are complex. Up to the present 
time, we have kept our schools of every degree free from 
the cramping hand of the Federal Government. Attacks 
upon them arising in the several States have been repelled 
through a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is true that in some States legislation which 
attempts to accomplish indirectly what the Supreme Court 
has forbidden is contemplated, and also true that some 
standardizing agencies, acting quite without warrant of 
law, are limiting the field of liberty in education. On 
the whole, however, we may congratulate ourselves that 
if we have no favor from the Government, we have at 
least a fair degree of freedom to work out our God-given 
mission to the young. 

For this we may well be grateful to Almighty God. 
But freedom to work is only the beginning. For the 
maintenance of our schools, colleges, and universities, we 
need something more than a great society of men and 
women who have consecrated their lives to the apostolate 
ot Catholic education. We need a laity which, because it 
understands the place of Catholic education in Catholic 
life and in the life of this nation, will support Catholic 
education to the end. It cannot be said that we have that 
laity today. But the fault does not wholly lie with our 
Catholic people, who have always shown their willingness 
to support any enterprise approved by Catholi: authority. 
To that truth, our parish-school system, “ the most magni- 
ficent monument raised to the greater glory of God,” to 
quote the late Archbishop Ireland, “ by any people in any 
country,” bears eloquent evidence. But Catholics who as 
a body support the Catholic elementary and secondary 
school, fail to support with equal liberality the Catholic 
institution for higher learning. Too often Catholics who 
by their financial resources and by their place in society 
could aid the Catholic college, choose the non-Catholic 
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college as the object of their beneficence, or as the guard- 
ian of their sons and daughters. True, the loss falls 
primarily to these unhappy children and to their parents, 
but the college and ultimately the Catholic community 
must also count their losses. The college has lost an op- 
portunity to help to form a Catholic, and instead of a 
leader the Catholic community now has one whose inter- 
est in Catholic action is weak, one who instead of bearing 
witness to Christ by the vigor of his Faith is too apt to 
apologize for it. 

While counting our blessings and our victories, and 
marking out the progress which we have made, as is 
legitimately done at conventions, it is well to formulate 
ways and means of interesting our people in the work not 
yet done, not, perhaps, even undertaken, which they must 
help us to take up and establish. A majority of our people 
understand the law of the Church which bids parents ful- 
fil a most solemn duty by entrusting their children to 
Catholic schools. We cannot state that a majority as yet 
understand what Pius XI meant when he wrote in the 
Encyclical on Christian Education that religion must be 
in very truth “the foundation and crown of the entire 
training of youth, and this in every grade of school, not 
only the elementary but the invermediate and the higher 
institutions as well.” 

To bring that truth home to every Catholic is among 
the most important duties of every Catholic educator. 
Once they understand the need, our Catholic people will 
not be wanting. 


Not a Matter of Diction 


HERE is much that we like both in the opinion of 

the Supreme Court in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission case, and in the dissent signed by Associate 
Justices Cardozo, Stone, and Brandeis. From Justice 
Cardozo, one may learn that while it is correct to refer 
to “the minority opinion,” the proper term for “ the ma- 
jority opinion ” is “the opinion of the Court.” 

This is not a matter of mere diction, but of law and of 
fact. When even authorities high in the Government al- 
low themselves to speak in public of “the opinion of the 
Supreme Court as expressed by the minority,” it is time 
to call a halt. In our view, Justice Cardozo has called it 
neatly and effectively. The opinion of the Supreme Court 
is the opinion which is signed by the majority. It states 
what the law is, and what it will remain until the Court 
reverses the decision, or the people overrule it by an 
Amendment to the Constitution. Whatever is said by a 
dissenting Justice may be useful, and is, as a rule, most 
helpful to a better understanding of the Constitution. But 
it is in no sense “the opinion of the Court,” and has no 
standing in law. 

Perhaps it is well that the Court declined at this time 
to consider the constitutionality of the Act. It seems to 
us equally improper for opponents of Federal legislation 
to try to force the Federal courts into decisions upon cases 
in which the protestants have no real interest, as it is 
for the Government to decline to allow pertinent cases 
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to come before these tribunals. We are not engaged in 
propaganda for this or that understanding of constitu- 
tional law, but in an effort to make use of every means 
which the States and the Federal Government may prop- 
erly invoke to bring this economic depression to a close. 
Concern for the common good should urge all parties to 
cases arising under the recent Acts of Congress, not mere- 
ly to refrain from wiles and stratagems, but to aid the 
Federal Courts to reach a proper decision, and to ac- 
quiesce in it loyally when it has been announced. 

The courts are open to the Government as freely as 
to the humblest citizen. Should their decisions seem to 
block a needed reform, the remedy is not vituperation of 
the courts, and still less disobedience by subtle and in- 
direct decrees, but an appeal to the people for an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 





Note and Comment 











Baby Reds 
In Spain 


HAT was a tremendously interesting paragraph that 

came in from Spain over the foreign cables last week. 
But somehow or other it doesn’t make sense. Let the 
reader judge for himself. “In Seville,” says the dispatch, 
‘Communists and Anarchists cheered the image of the 
Virgin Mary and sang popular songs while images of 
saints were borne through the streets in the first pro- 
cessions of Holy Week.” There is something amiss with 
that sentence, and to correct it you will have to substitute 
the word “ Catholics ” for ““ Communists and Anarchists ” 
or else substitute “ booed” for “ cheered.”” Moreover the 
correspondent failed to explain whether the “ popular 
songs” were sung as an insult or as a mark of honor. 
Even more unsatisfactory than that A.P. dispatch was 
one on the previous day by the U.P. It described how 
300 Madrid children, all under twelve years of age, 
marched on the Cortes and complained to Communist 
Deputies that their teacher was forcing them to learn 
catechism and read Catholic newspapers. After the inter- 
view a tiny girl made the following speech: “‘ Comrades! 
We have informed our Deputies of our petitions and 
they have promised to attend to them. Long live the 
Popular Front! Now I ask you to dissolve pacifically.” 
Well, anything can happen in Spain these days, and so 
one shouldn’t doubt the story or smile at the oratory 
of the baby Red. It is annoying, however, that the cor- 
respondent by failing to say who organized this march 
of infants omitted the principal item in his story. 


Catholics 
And Jews 


N a sensational dispatch, G. E. R. Gedye, correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian in England, whose 
stories are sometimes taken by the New York Times, 
cunningly built up a series of incidents to make it appear 
that the Catholic Church in Austria had embarked on a 
campaign against the Jews. He unsubtly suggested that 
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this “ anti-Semitism” had donned “ footwear suggestive 
of the Prussian jackboot.” He bluntly asserted that it is 
“ directed from clerical quarters.” He then proceeded to 
lump together various disconnected instances to prove 
that a serious move is on foot in the Catholic Church to 
crush the Jews. One of the speeches he quoted was by 
the famous preacher, George Bichlmair, S.J. The im- 
pression given was of an immediate attack to be made 
on all Jews. The whole dispatch was an adroit example 
of this writer’s well-known animus against the Catholic 
Church; his concern for the Jews only thinly veiled his 
real purpose. As a matter of fact, it is now known that 
Father Bichlmair expressly condemned the Nazi treatment 
of the Jews and the whole Nazi racial philosophy, as he 
was in duty bound to do. “ Any hateful attitude,” he 
declared in the same discourse quoted by Gedye, “on 
principle or for personal reasons, toward the Jews must 
be deprecated, because it is un-Christian and produces 
nothing but useless wrongs and exaggerated measures of 
defense.”” What Father Bichlmair did protest against was 
the apostate Jew, who in Austria has made himself a 
bitter enemy of Christianity, and has everywhere brought 
odium on all Jews. Mr. Gedye by his dispatch, and the 
New York Times by publishing it, have done no good 
to the Jews by lumping all Jews together and blaming 
the Catholic Church for it. 


Hapsburg 
Return? 


HETHER or not Hapsburg Prince Otto should 

return and be seated upon the throne of his fathers 
is a question that forever causes Eastern European states- 
men to lose their sleep of nights. It is the specter which 
faces the Succession States as well as Hitler and Fascist 
Italy, and is the parent of innumerable rumors. But how 
would Otto return, if he were to come back? Would it 
be simply a return of an exiled monarch or would it be 
a new election and commission by the Austrian people? 
The strictly legitimist doctrine holds that there is no 
question of a “ restoration”’ of the supposedly abolished 
monarchy. Emperor Charles of Austria, in this theory, 
had meant by his manifesto on Armistice Day, 1918, 
simply to withdraw from the scene for the time being, 
and it is now merely a question of bringing back Prince 
Otto to his rightful position and task as legitimate ruler. 
The other view holds that the monarchy could not be 
restored in Austria without a change in the nation’s con- 
stitution. The adherents of this concept appeal to the 
words of the same Emperor Charles, who stated, in his 
manifesto: “I recognize antecedently the decision that 
German-Austria [Austria in its present form] takes con- 
cerning the future form of its State.” In this view, the 
restoration of the monarchy would come as a result of 
a popular vote, similar to the restoration of the monarchy 
in Greece. Meanwhile, Prince Otto declares himself favor- 
able to a constitutional government with corporative struc- 
ture, as planned by the late Chancelor Dollfuss. Whether 
or not the matter will actually come to a vote depends, 
in all probability, upon the part assigned to Austria in 
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the future peace plan of Europe, if and when such a plan 
be ever adopted. 


Integral 
Humanism 


N his lecture on Aprii 3 at the Guild Bookshop in New 

York City, Jacques Maritain, the world’s leading popu- 
larizer of St. Thomas Aquinas, examined the much-dis- 
cussed question as to what we are really combating in 
Communism. M. Maritain’s conclusions were substantially 
those to which Catholic thinkers are arriving that the 
real “enemy” in Communism is not primarily a political 
or even an economic system, but a philosophy of man, 
his nature, destiny, and function in life. This Maritain 
determined as Marxian or Socialist Humanism: a concept 
of life which finds man’s end wholly within himself. To 
this he opposed, as the primary line of defense, integral 
or Christian Humanism, which he aptly described as a 
“structure of social life and of humanity founded upon 
the human personality.” But since the human personality 
finds its fulfilment only in the Creator, so integral Human- 
ism is essentially directed to God, as man’s ultimate end, 
and the completion of his limited being. The opposition 
between the two concepts, Marxian Humanism and Chris- 
tian Humanism, is not between two philosophic entireties : 
so that one must take the choice of accepting one or 
the other of two mutually exclusive and complete sets of 
ideas. Rather it is the opposition between the complete 
and the incomplete: between a system which takes into 
account all that man is, seeks to be, and can be; and 
a system which arbitrarily amputates from man a major 
part of his being, and by so doing, reduces him to sterile 
impotence. Only a complete recasting, refondre, of our 
social life, in Maritain’s view, can overcome the abortive 
system of Socialist Humanism—which, like all errors, 
contains within itself certain elements of truth. 


Churches Open 
In Mexico 


HERE has been so much mystification over recent 

Associated Press dispatches from Mexico that we got 
in touch with authoritative sources in Mexico itself to 
find out the truth. In a letter written just a week before 
this is written comes a disclosure which puts an entirely 
new face on the,matter. It seems that just at the time 
when the churches in Campeche and other States in the 
South were “ opened” the foreign diplomats in Mexico 
City, including our own Ambassador, were invited to 
take another jaunt through that part of the country in 
the famous Presidential train. It was Government agents 
themselves who pushed the people into taking matters 
in their own hands and throwing the churches open. The 
purpose, according to our informant, was to convince the 
visiting diplomats that everything was rosy. If they were 
convinced, they are dumber that we thought they were. 
It was not the closing of the churches that constituted 
the persecution, but the laws forbidding public worship 
in the churches, and these laws stand on the books just 
as they always were. As a matter of fact, our informant 
goes on, since Cardenas announced the end of persecu- 
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tion, several churches and rectories have been taken away 
by Presidential decree. The dispatches, he concludes, are 
“mere fabrications,” and their purpose is “to misrepre- 
sent the actual condition of the Church in this country.” 
In common with other observers, he adds that there is an 
obvious connection between them and the political cam- 
paign in the United States. We repeat: there will be a 
change in the situation when we hear that the persecuting 
laws have themselves been removed from the books. 


Parade 
Of Events 


Se was in the air. The Unknown 
Soldiers of Future Wars planned neutrality parades 
in the large cities... . . \ society to raise larger cooties 
for the next war was suggested. Huskier cooties will 
stiffen the clamor for American neutrality, it was thought. 
... Spring was also in the air... . An eighty-five-year-old 
girl eloped with a sixty-five-year-old boy. Her papa had 
opposed the wedding. . . . Snakes appeared in the New 
York subway ; alligators in a New York sewer. . . . Edu- 
cation continued surging forward... . . \ course in pants 
pressing, including laboratory work, was introduced in a 
large Eastern university. Educators who have given their 
lives to pants-pressing research will enliven the classes. 
.. . The opportunities of students who seek high marks 
were further restricted by the invention in Chicago of a 
cheat-proof monthly report card. . . . Science pushed out 
its frontiers. To quiet the deep-seated urge in the human 
breast which clamors to know how close hair-breadth 
escapes are, scientists measured a hair's breadth. The 
experiment will affect future hair-breadth escapes, it was 
said. . . . Houses made out of garbage appeared in Ger- 
many. The supply of German garbage was said to be 
inexhaustible and the new homes, made of reinforced 
garbage, would solve the housing problem, garbage men 
said. . . . New modes of attacking the unemployment 
problem emerged. in Spain unemployed men tore up 
the streets; obtained steady jobs repairing them. Eco- 
nomic-crisis experts saw a solution of American unem- 
ployment in this method. . Only one international 
incident occurred. A United States duck was shot in 
Brazil. Reprisals by American duck lovers were feared. 
. . . Crime still leered. A Midwest burglar stole a small 
fortune in stage money from a poor man’s home. 
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Back from Mexico 


Cuarces L. McConacuy 


E arrived in Mexico City on the morning of the 

W\ twenty-fourth of December. As we approached 

it we could see at a distance the magnificent 
buildings of this very old center of Mexican civilization 
with which no one of our American cities is able to com- 
pete. We saw beautiful churches whose towers for genera- 
tions have been watching the anxieties and the destinies 
of the Mexican people; old palaces in which the finest 
nobility of Spain dwelt. We walked through the noisy 
streets in which the new material civilization has dis- 
charged the modern achievements of science, street cars, 
American and European automobiles, radios and the many 
conveniences that are afforded the Americans. Mexico 
City is a very modern city but at the same time it is one 
of the oldest cities of the North American Continent. 

We soon realized that we were in a land of contradic- 
tions. At least we understood that it was not so easy for 
an American tourist to pass a fair judgment on the coun- 
try without some kind of help or introduction. We were 
very fortunate to have that help. Due to special circum- 
stances and purposes of our trip we had the privilege of 
meeting the most refined and cultured people, who are, 
I think, the real leaders of the country. They know the 
true conditions of the Mexican people, they are acquainted 
with the historical background of the present struggle. 
They have been closely connected with the social evolu- 
tion of Mexico during the Revolutionary regime. We were 
surprised to see the active part that these people are tak- 
ing in the tremendous enterprise of saving their country 
from the powerful Communistic forces which are under- 
mining the old Spanish civilization. 

Naturally we were introduced to the Mexican univer- 
sity students, and we were highly pleased with the sin- 
cere and warm welcome which they extended to us. They 
are in some ways like the American college and univer- 
sity students. They like sports, they enjoy dancing, they 
are very fond of music, and they take a great deal of 
pleasure in keeping up their automobiles. 

But the Mexican students are in many respects quite 
different from the average American students. They are 
conscious of the great responsibility that the present con- 
ditions have placed upon them. They are very familiar 
with the modern tendencies of philosophy and sociology. 
With a complete and thorough understanding they are 
following the Communists’ designs. One of the students 
gave me several proofs of the Soviet activities in Mexico. 

“During the past month,” he said, “three well-known 
politicians of Mexico went to Moscow. It is absolutely 
certain that the government of Cardenas paid all of the 
expenses of Lombardo Toledano, the most famous leader 
of the Communist party in Mexico.” 

Besides, he informed me, “Cardenas wanted to re- 
establish diplomatic relations with Russia. But Moscow 
demanded from the Mexican Government something that 


Cardenas was not able to accomplish with the approval 
of Washington, and all of the official negotiations were 
suppressed for the time being.” 

Much has been said about the philanthropic plans of 
the Mexican National Revolutionary party. It has been 
the policy of the Government to cover up the drastic and 
radical persecution against religion and civil rights of the 
people with the hypocritical designs of a new utopian 
policy in favor of the lower class of Mexican society. 
This student explained to me the complicated purposes 
of the Mexican Government which are concealed by its 
public statements. The whole civilization of Mexico was 
formed in the ancient molds of the Western traditions. 
Religion was the basis of the entire social structure. To 
deny this fact is simply to deny the history of Mexico: 
moreover it is simply to deny the living monuments oi 
that history. Therefore, the new policy of the Mexican 
Government has destroyed the foundations of all the social 
institutions of Mexico. 

No one denies the fact that a social reform was needed. 
By the liberal doctrines of the capitalistic school the 
peasants were deprived of their rights and the properties 
which were granted to them by the Spanish Monarchy. 

The social structure raised by the old Spanish regime 
among the Indians is one of the most outstanding and 
humanitarian of any political organization. The attempt 
to incorporate the Indians into the Christian civilization 
presented such enormous difficulties that an historian has 
called it ‘' cne of the miracles of history.” This attempt 
meant the iiental, moral, social, and political elevation of 
a degraded people on the firm and indestructible basis of 
a religious idea. 

The fundamental principles of human rights were clear- 
ly established and zealously guarded in the Indian Laws. 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, who in the year 1803 
visited Mexico and recorded his impressions with a pre- 
cision that renders his work unique, writes as follows: 
“ The Indian farmer is poor but free. His condition is 
preferable to that of the rural population of a large area 
of northern Europe.” 

It is foolish, however, to think that the Indians acquired 
the fulness of these rights from the very beginning. The 
low level of their culture and civilization made this im- 
possible. This is the radical, political, and social error of 
the present administration in Mexico. They have aroused 
the measureless greed of the Indian by offering him wealth 
for which he is not prepared. More than two-thirds of 
the land in Mexico has been confiscated ; the former own- 
ers have been plunged into misery, and the Indians have 
gained nothing. 

Democracy in present-day Mexico is a utopian dream. 
Democracy presupposes homogeneity, but there is no 
homogeneity in Mexico. Of 16,000,000 inhabitants 4,000,- 
000 are whites, 3,000,000 Indian, the rest mestizos. The 
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population is divided by racial, cultural, and social walls. 

Rule in Mexico is rule by force. There are no real elec- 
tions. There can be no elections, as we understand it, 
because only one political party is permitted, and the so- 
called balloting is controlled by armed forces, and be- 
cause, even if there were, the vast majority of the people 
sadly lacks the necessary political education. The history 
of independent Mexico is a history of tyranny or of dic- 
tatorship. 

The present administration is a military tyranny with 
marked Communist characteristics. Much of the legis- 
lation shows Communistic tendencies and tenets. The 
practice is even worse than the theory. Strikes are in- 
numerable, culminating in general strikes as in Puebla, 
Tabasco, Vera Cruz, Jalisco, and Monterey. In Mexico 
City red-and-black banners fill the schools, factories, and 
public buildings. In the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
Senatorial Chamber Communist doctrines are publicly ex- 
pounded. Already there is socialization of many indus- 
tries while the socialization of all private property in the 
cities is now being pushed forward. It is absolute in the 
case of any buildings or properties, in or on which re- 
ligious services are held or reported to be held. These be- 
come thereby Government property. Only recently one 
such was confiscated because the Archbishop of Puebla 
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was residing with the owners. All religious schools are 
confiscated on the same grounds, and as late as Febru- 
ary 9 the Salesian School of Arts and Industries for 
orphans and the poor, though under protection of the 
Italian government, was confiscated to the State, and all 
its teachers and inmates were cast upon the street. Such 
outrages no longer excite wonder in Mexico. 

There is a striking likeness between the actions of the 
Mexican Government and those of Moscow. The salient 
features and the policy of both governments are war on 
religion, the elimination of private property, and the estab- 
lishment of a proletarian dictatorship by violence and 
anarchy. Only the blind and deaf do not realize that in 
the present conditions to say Mexico is to say Russia. To 
speak of the National Revolutionary party is to speak of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. 

More shocking to an American visitor in Mexico than 
all this subversive tyranny is the unanimity of all decent 
Mexicans in putting the main responsibility for it ali on 
our own United States government. They cite in latest 
proof of this the repeated eulogies of the authors of these 
iniquities by our Ambassador, Josephus Daniels, and his 
insistence that their Communist confiscations and teach- 
ings are the last word in industrial and_ educational 
progress. 


Mother Marianne, Heroine of Molokai 


EpytHeE HeEten BrRowNE 


Island when, in the presence of Bishop Alencastre, 

the body of valiant Father Damien was exhumed, 
the ministering hands of the one who helped attire him 
for burial and who now lies near the Damien mound 
must have seemed strangely manifest. The priest’s em- 
broidered vestment still retained its stiffness and shape 
where arranging hands had smoothed its puckers; the 
fingers looked as if they had just stopped fumbling with 
the Rosary so deftly entwined about them—which intro- 
duces the heroine of Molokai, Mother Marianne. 

This Franciscan nun eased the dying hours of Father 
Damien and brought the seed of his work to flower in 
thirty years of missionary labor. Molokai today, com- 
pared to the exile of prostrate wretches that stunned the 
eyes of the Belgian priest fifty years ago, although not 
exactly a happy isle, is yet serene, attuned to a lovely 
spirit of Christian charity. Even its landscape has softened. 
Genial with bloom from cottage gardens, this Pacific 
lazaretto induces a certain tropic peace where once there 
was only abandonment. Father Damien prayed inces- 
santly that some Sister might be inspired to aid him with 
the leper women and children on Molokai. Consecrated 
women with instinct for the gentler ways and means to 
piety were the need of the island in May, 1883; in Novem- 
ber (1883) Father Damien beheld the knotted girdle of 
a Franciscan nun, living answer to his prayer, as Mother 
Marianne descended the rope ladder of the ship Lehua 
that had brought her, with six Sisters, to Molokai. 


A T that recent dramatic moment on pariah Molokai 


Barbara Kopp (Mother Marianne) was born January 
23, 1836, in the tidy town of Heppenheim, Germany. 
When she was one year old her parents migrated to 
America, settling in Utica, N. Y. The family increased, 
numbering four daughters and two sons. After her 
parents’ death, Barbara’s home duties conflicted with the 
insistent inner urge to vocation. When the family dis- 
banded, she entered St. Anthony’s Convent of the Third 
Order of St. Francis at Syracuse, N. Y., and on Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, was professed and assigned to the parish 
school. Her superiors realized that beneath the effacing 
name, “ Sister Marianne,” lay the boldly administrative 
powers, dominant yet winning personality, and sound 
judgment of Barbara Kopp. Successive appointments as 
Vicaria, Superior of Convents, Novice Mistress, and Sec- 
retary of the Order, preceded her election in August, 
1875, as Superior of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse. 
Only thirty-nine years old, she had that hardy self-con- 
fidence that comes of tenacious convictions. Her hospital 
work was mildly preparatory for the career destined to 
shatter refined sensibilities, coping with the panic of 
hideous disease and its degrading drag on the morals of 
its victims. 

Almost concurrent with Mother Marianne’s appoint- 
ment to St. Joseph’s, Father Damien began “ residence ” 
in Molokai in a shack built of branches. Although the 
Hawaiian Government had conducted the leper settlement 
for years, the disease, personified in those butt ends of 
humanity, in that terrible army of haggard creatures 
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haunting the island, ravaged uncontrolled. Lepers were 
also drunkards, the exhilarating ki-plant juice numbing 
their misery. Rather than suffer the scratch of filthy cloth- 
ing rags. many roamed savagely naked. Religion to these 
outcasts meant howls and grovelings in honors to pagan 
deities. Knowing themselves repulsive, these diseased 
beings herded together in common sympathy for one an- 
other, which developed frequently into promiscuous liv- 
ing. Father Damien, in reforming régime as doctor, me- 
chanic, priest, and teacher, mitigated many evils. Yet with 
refugees, criminal and diseased, arriving daily—banish- 
ment to Molokai was part of penal sentences—the tasks 
of the lone missionary increased while his herculean 
strength failed. He needed a spiritual housekeeper, a 
woman who knew how to reach the hearts of women. 
Mother Marianne, purposeful, strong, kindly, practical, 
suavely diplomatic with officials, seemed reserved for the 
post. 

On January 4, 1883, after Mother Marianne had been 
nominated Provincial Superior at Syracuse, a letter was 
addressed to Bishop Koeckemann of Olba by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, petitioning him for nursing nuns for 
the island lepers. The Bishop assigned the Rev. P. Leonor 
to canvass the Sisterhoods. Father Leonor started in San 
Francisco and had been ushered into fifty convent parlors 
where stately Mother Superiors flinched slightly at his 
request before reaching St. Anthony’s, Syracuse. Mother 
Marianne promised him conference with her community, 
offering to accompany the group that she knew would 
volunteer. That conference resulted in a flurried packing 
of bags on October 23, 1883, as she and her companions— 
Sisters M. Bonaventure Caraher, M. Crescentia Eilers, 
M. Renata Nash, M. Rosalia McLaughlin, M. Ludovica 
Gibbons, and M. Antonella Murphy—prepared for the 
journey, starting in a Pullman and ending aboard the ship 
Mariposa, staggering on a misbehaving Pacific, making 
Honolulu port, Oahu, island neighbor of grim Molokai. 

During the next two years, 1884-1886, Mother Mari- 
anne suffered many seasick voyages visiting the two is- 
lands, Oahu and Maui, narrowing toward Molokai, seem- 
ingly in recoil. Early contacts with leprosy came with 
arduous duties at Branch Hospital, Honolulu, a huddle 
of flimsy structures covering a mud basin. Mother Mari- 
anne and her helpers, shadowy figures at night in the 
faltering glow of lamps “ illuminating” corridors, con- 
stantly fearful of Tom Burch, an arrogant hospital at- 
taché, eating food cooked by lepers, organized themselves 
into a zealous band of scavengers armed with scrubbing 
brushes and deodorants—for the raging abomination of 
the hospital was filth. Sisters wore their hands blistery 
scouring corridors, walls, utensils—and human _ bodies. 
Mother Marianne’s victory over dirt abated the disease, 
for the new cleanliness aided physicians in their chal- 
moogra-oil treatments. 


Routing foulness aud checking contagion, Mother 


Marianne’s career on Maui, where in April, 1884, she 
was induced by Queen Kapiolani to open a hospital for 
contagious diseases at Wailuku, broadened with responsi- 
bilities. To Maui, pestilent island of fevers, she brought 
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Sisters Renata and Antonella, to help staff the hospital 
dedicated to heaven, its musical Hawaiian name, Malulani, 
meaning “under the protection of heaven.” In 1885 the 
opening of the Honolulu Kapiolani home for children 
of lepers recalled Mother Mariaane to Oahu and realiza- 
tion of grievances at Branch Hospital. From disciplin- 
ing rebellious children in Kapiolani Homie to investigating 
atrocious abuses like cases of seduction and confining’ non- 
lepers in hospitals, Mother Marianne labored under an 
overpowering strain. She abandoned hopes of return to 
Syracuse and at her suggestion four assistants, Sisters 
Benedicta, Martha, Charles, and Leopoldina, arrived in 
April, 1885, to match their lives with hers in repellent 
missionary work. 

In 1886 Father Damien, disfigured and weak but with 
spirit gallant, visited Branch Hospital. Between the glow 
of a tiny night lamp by the priest’s bedside, the two mis- 
sionaries quietly conversed. Subsequent events indicate 
that Mother Marianne’s decision to support Father Da- 
mien’s stranded work on Molokai developed that night. 
Father Damien returned to Molokai with an eye for a 
convent site at Kalaupapa and Mother Marianne returned 
to her duties satisfied at the prospect of relieving the 
burdened priest. Soon shafts of the Bishop Home on 
Kalaupapa for leper women and children, financed by a 
Mr. Bishop, a Honolulu banker, arose to a medley of 
hammer and saw, pulley and lathe. Soon one of the hill- 
ocks wore a new crown, a little convent, chalky white with 
summery green blinds. On November 13, 1888, Mother 
Marianne arrived on Molokai with two brave, cheery 
helpers, Sisters Vincent and Leopoldina. Leper girls ac- 
companying the nuns gave to the group on Kalaupapa 
wharf that shrinking aspect so characteristic of lepers 
crowding together. 

Mother Marianne’s first months at Kalaupapa were 
saddening months numbering the hours of the dying 
Damien. This hero, a lumbering, solitary figure plodding 
along the road between his settlement (Kalawao) and 
Kalaupapa, frequently visited Mother Marianne at Bishop 
Home, resting on the veranda, listening to her plans, ad- 
vising, suggesting, never pitying himself. Mother Mari- 
anne was one of the privileged few to receive his last 
blessing ; within a few hours after his death on Monday 
of Holy Week, April 15, 1889, she superintended the 
vesture of his martyr’s body. Even her needle and scissors 
contributed notes of respect, for she helped dress the 
leper girls in the funeral procession in white frocks and 
black sashes. It was Mother Marianne’s suggestion that 
the monument erected by King Kalakaua stand by Damien 
Road. 

Against leprosy in all its ugly, ghoulish forms and 
deplorable consequences of despair and sin Mother 
Marianne waged an unremitting campaign, the beneficial 
results of which survive, perpetuating her name. Leprosy 
was the settlement’s persistent enemy ; yet she had to com- 
bat sporadic evils, too, forbearingly, understanding the 
assailing powers of evil over the sick. On Molokai wed- 
lock was blemished with scandal. Mother Marianne often 
employed extreme disciplinary measures, especially in 
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cases involving marriage of young girls only slightly 
tainted with older men dying of leprosy. As strenuously 
as Father Damien had contended with drunkards, Mother 
Marianne struggled with opium addicts passing piteous 
lives in stupor. Protecting souls from their own iniquities 
this courageous nun risked her own safety. Once, only 
by heeding a garbled warning from one devoted to her, 
did she foil kidnapping plans concocted by disgruntled, 
desperate lepers. 

Between menial tasks and service to the loathsome sick, 
Mother Marianne enjoyed teaching the young girls lace 
making and puttering among her flowers. Today the leafy 
aspect of Molokai around Kalaupapa reverts to her busy 
trowel and seed-carrying apron. From exotic gardens 
friends sent her packets of seeds which she planted her- 
self and which she encouraged her lepers to scatter out- 
side their cottages. Not content with the fragile loveli- 
ness of flowers she planted rugged palms and alligator- 
pear trees and for her ambitions to transform bleak Molo- 
kai into a sylvan isle endured impertinences from jealous 
Hawaiian Government visitors, petty pilferers of her 
choicest, blooms. 
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That Mother Marianne possessed a fine, penetrative 
mind, delightfully responsive, is proved by her friendship 
with that shy genius, Robert Louis Stevenson. During 
Stevenson’s stay on the island in May, 1889, she enjoyed 
many quiet conversations with him. His trenchant pen, 
defending Father Damien’s character, cruelly maligned, 
doubtless borrowed strength from his talks with Mother 
Marianne. Every night she wrote medical reports and let- 
ters with fingers that ached from bandaging. 

The closing days of Mother Marianne’s thirty-tive 
years’ labor brought dropsy and general collapse. A\l- 
though invalided for two years she sat alert to activities 
about her, rejoicing in a belief born of faith that none of 
her Sisters would ever contract leprosy. In August, 1918, 
the aged nun, now eighty-two years old, weakened and 
succumbed near midnight, August 9. On Molokai she lies 
buried, shaded by her own orange trees. A shaft show- 
ing Christ bending front His cross, caressing a brother, 
preserves her memory in enduring granite. 

Who knows? Some distant day the glories of canoniza- 
tion, now brightening for Father Damien, may dawn also 
for his co-worker, Mother Marianne. 


What about Deflation? 


RicHArp DANA SKINNER 


were in 1929? Are the debts of today larger or 

smaller, compared to our resources, than in 1929? 
These questions can be answered only in a limited way, 
because no one has the facts upon which to base a com- 
plete estimate. But even partial answers are useful, first 
of all as relating to possible “ inflation,” and secondly, as 
showing whether we are getting deeper into the mire or 
climbing slowly out of it. 

The best partial answer I have been able to find can be 
drawn from figures which are regularly published, name- 
ly, from the weekly and monthly reports of the banks, and 
from the statements of the United States Treasury. From 
these we can measure accurately at least two major forms 
of debt—bank loans and the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment—and also one of our most important liquid re- 
sources, namely, our bank deposits. Using these figures, 
we can establish the facts first, and then try to extract 
from the facts certain helpful ideas on possible inflation 
and on our general state of «conomic health. 

First, then, as to our major debts. In 1929, we, the 
people of the United States, owed to our banks, in the 
form of bank loans, the approximate sum of $36,000,000,- 
000. It is quite true that many individuals owed nothing 
(directly) to any bank. But indirectly, at least, each 
and every one of us had a share in that debt. This point 
is so important that it needs a special word of explanation. 

When a manufacturer borrows money from the bank 
to buy raw materials, how does he expect to pay back the 
loan? Obviously not from his own money now on hand, 
for if he had that much money, he wouldn’t have to bor- 
row. He expects to pay back the loan from money which 
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the public will eventually pay him for the finished goods 
he manufactures—let us say, for his automobiles. In- 
directly, then, it is the public (ourselves) that will pay 
back his loan. In the price we pay for his finished auto- 
mobiles will be included enough money to cover his loan 
as well as the interest paid on that loan and his manu- 
facturer’s other costs and his profit. 

Multiply this one example by the tens of thousands of 
cases of borrowed money, and it becomes quite clear that 
we, the people, indirectly owe all the money borrowed at 
the banks at any given time—since it is out of our money 
eventually that the borrowers will repay both the loans 
and the interest on those loans. This is true even when 
the borrower is a salaried man buying goods on the in- 
stalment plan—because we, the people, are paying in some 
form or other the person who in turn pays that man’s 
salary. If we were not, he would soon find himself out 
of a job. 

Thus it is literally true to say that we, the people, owed 
our banks slightly over $36,000,000,000 in 1929. 

In addition to this, we, the people (as taxpayers, di- 
rectly or indirectly), were responsible for the debt of our 
Federal Government. In 1929, that debt amounted to 
more than $16,000,000,000. Not a single citizen was (or 
is) exempt from a cash share in that obligation. Even a 
tenant in a slum apartment, paying $6.00 a month for a 
room, was contributing toward the payment of that debt 
and the interest on it—not directly, of course, through 
any income tax of his own, but through his small con- 
tribution to the income-tax payments of his landlord. 

By adding together these two major forms of our debt 
in 1929 (bank loans and Federal debt) we find that, as a 
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people, we owed in that year no less than $52,000,000,000 
of principal, and nearly $3,000,000,000 of interest pay- 
ments per year. The interest on the average bank loan 
was about 6 per cent, or $2,160,000,000 a year on 36 bil- 
lions of principal ; and the average interest on the Govern- 
ment debt at slightly over 4 per cent amounted to $678,- 
000,000 a year. Adding these together, we were paying 
$2,838,000,000 a year in interest on the above total of 
52 billions of principal. 

Now, how do these same figures stand today? As of 
December, 1935, we, the people, owed 15 billions in bank 
loans, a reduction of 21 billions from the 1929 total. On 
the other hand, we, the people, were responsible for an 
increase of 13 billions in direct Government debt, or a 
total of 29 billions, and also for 4 billions of a new form 
of indirect Government debt, such as Home Owners Loan 
Corperation bonds and bonds of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

In all, then, at the end of 1935, we owed in Govern- 
ment debt (direct and indirect) 33 billions, and in bank 
loans 15 billions, or a grand total of 48 billions. This 
was actually 4 billions less in principal than our combined 
debt of 1929. 

The difference in the annual interest total, however, is 
even more interesting. The average bank loan of today 
is probably costing, at the most, 5 per cent in interest— 
or $750,000,000 a year on the total principal of 15 billions. 
The average interest on the Government debt is now less 
than 3 per cent. But even figured at 3 per cent, we are 
now paying $990,000,000 a year on Government debt. 
Add this to bank loan interest, and our total annual pay- 
ments, as a people, now aggregate only $1,740,000,000 
against the figure of $2,838,000,000 in 1929. 

In a word, the facts are that at the end of 1935, we 
owed at least 7.7 per cent less in principal than in 1929, 
and were paying at least 38.7 per cent less in annual 
interest costs. 

So much, then, for the debt side of the case! Both in 
principal and interest, the increases in Federal debt have 
not yet been large enough to offset the gigantic decrease 
in bank-loan debt—so that we, the people, are less in debt 
and pay far less annual interest than in 1929. But what 
of our major liquid resources—namely, our bank deposits ? 

In spite of the wholesale wiping out of bank deposits 
through the bank failures in 1931 and 1932, bank deposits 
at the end of 1935 totaled 45 billions-—a sum only 3 bil- 
lions less than bank loans plus Federal debt. How does 
this compare with 1929? In that year, bank deposits to- 
taled 51 billions—or about a billion less than bank loans 
plus Federal debt. In this respect, then, we are not much 
worse off than in 1929—and, incidentally, amazingly bet- 
ter off than in 1920. At that time, only two years after 
the War, our bank deposits were only 68.4 per cent of 
the then existing total of bank loans and Federal debt! 

As to the income side—the salaries, wages, interest, and 
dividends out of which we must meet the 1935 total of 
interest charges on our major debt—it is impossible, of 
course, to get accurate figures. But the consensus of 
opinion among experts on national income seems to be 
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that it amounted to about. $54,500,000,000 in 1935 as 
against $78,500,000,000 in 1929. If this figure is correct, 
then 1935 income was 30.5 per cent less than 1929 in- 
come. But 1935 interest charges on our debt were 38.7 
per cent less than 1929 charges, so that today, our interest 
payments form actually a smaller percentage of our total 
income than in 1929. 

These are the facts concerning our major debts, our 
major liquid resources, and the annual drain on our in- 
come for interest charges. But what do these facts tell 
us concerning the much-heralded “ inflation ”’ which has 
been used for the opposing ends of raising our hopes or 
arousing our fears? 

As there are at least four major forms of inflation, all 
interconnected, but differing widely i. their effects on 
human lives and fortunes, it might be well to limit our- 
selves for present purposes to one simple aspect of infla- 
tion—that of being “ over-extended.” We say that an 
individual is financially “ over-extended ” when his debts 
become very large in comparison to his liquid resources. 
The same is quite true of a nation. Real underlying infla- 
tion usually springs from an over-extended or inflated 
debt condition. 

But in these terms, the facts seem to indicate that we 
have certainly not inflated seriously since 1929—certainly 
not in relation to our liquid resources or bank deposits. 
Using bank loans plus Federal debt as our rough measure 
of “debt” and bank deposits as a measure of liquid re- 
sources, we have today $93.80 in liquid resources for 
every $100 of debt, as contrasted with $98 of liquid re- 
sources in 1929. Many, however, carelessly consider 1929 
itself as an inflation year—forgetting that there is a vast 
difference between a general inflation and inflated stock 
prices. 

To gain a better perspective, therefore, suppose we 
examine other years for comparison. In each case, we 
can take dollars of liquid resources (bank deposits) per 
$100 of “debt” as the yardstick of basic inflation ; the lower 
the resources the greater being the underlying inflation. 

As contrasted with the $93.80 of resources in 1935, we 
find $88.30 in 1934, $87.50 in 1932, $98 in 1929, $103.10 
in 1928, $94.50 in 1926, $78.50 in 1922, and only $68.40 
in 1920. In other words, we were in a cycle of basic 
deflation from 1920-1929, then in a short period of in- 
flation during 1931 and 1932, with renewed deflation 
thereafter. 

To be sure, we had inflated stock prices in 1928 and 
1929—also inflated egos—and, quite definitely, a technical 
inflation of both currency and bank deposits. But what 
we did not have was any basic inflation of debts compared 
to liquid resources, especially when bank loans and Fed- 
eral debt were lumped together, as they should be when- 
ever we try to measure fundamental conditions. It was 
probably because we had no basic inflation during those 
years that the cost of living failed to rise. 

As to the future, a few simple possibilities stand forth. 
Bank loans have not been declining of late and may soon 
tend to increase. Federal debt has emphatically been in- 
creasing and may increase considerably more before relief 
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expenditures can be absorbed by current Government re- 
ceipts. Unquestionably, the total of the two forms of debt 
is headed higher rather than lower. Moreover, should the 
Government ever succeed in actually reducing its debt 
total, bank loans are apt to rise faster than the reduction 
in Federal debt. Thus we do have certain elements of a 
basic inflation visible over the present horizon. One un- 
certain factor is the rate at which liquid resources will 
increase while total debt is increasing; another is the rate 
at which national income will increase. Will it rise so 
rapidly as to take care easily of the rising annual interest 
total? If so, and if deposits rise as fast as, or faster than 
total debt, then anything like a serious basic inflation, or 
* over-extension,” is still in the far future. 

These are some of the factors which the laymen in 
monetary matters can well afford to watch. They do not 
differ much from the simple factors which go to make up 
the financial position of each individual citizen. A mil- 
lionaire can owe $100,000 and still be relatively “ de- 
flated ”; but if a man who owns only $10,000 borrows 
$100,000, he at once becomes wildly over-extended or 
“ inflated.” To arrive at the truth about ourselves, as a 
people, we must measure major debts against liquid re- 
sources. In those terms, we are still relatively deflated 
today; but tomorrow’s madness may tell a very different 
tale. Our only protection is in learning now to use the 
simple yardsticks, such as those I have described, which 
will tell us what is happening before it is too late. 


Twentieth-Century Stage Coaches 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


LONG, clean-looking bus pulls into the terminal in 
New York. Red Caps hurry in with bags and pack- 
ages and put them on the baggage racks running the length 
ot the bus above the passengers’ heads. The passengers 
themselves hand their tickets to the driver standing by 
the door, and make their way into the bus, each finding 
his seat. Plopping into the soft seat, they relax, watch- 
ing idly the incoming passengers, the crowd at the ter- 
minal. Hats are taken off and put in the slight metal 
frame, under the baggage rack, which will hold them in 
place. Soon all the travelers are aboard, station men rent- 
ing pillows for the long trip to Chicago have finished, and 
the driver is impatient to be on his way. The bus slowly 
pulls out into the crowded street, and the heavy vehicle 
carefully makes its way out of the city, threading its way 
among the smaller cars, out to the open highway, there 
to hit its speed of forty-five to fifty miles an hour. 
You look about yourself at the other passengers. There 
is a man with a package of tools, perhaps on his way to 
a job in Cleveland. If it is summer, the bus is packed 
with vacationers. In the back there may be a half-dozen 
summer-school students, and later in the evening, when 
darkness shuts off the scenery, they will enliven the night 
with their singing. And, curiously enough, they will not 
sing the so-called popular songs, but the old, old favorites 
that their mothers and fathers sang. 
Are the buses popular? Last summer one scheduled 
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run had eleven sections—which, translated, means eleven 
buses in place of the two or three it might ordinarily have. 

There seems to be a spirit of adventure, of comradeship 
about the buses that is reminiscent of the stage coaches 
of the old West. And the buses seem to appeal to the 
younger people. Many of the passengers are in their 
twenties and thirties. Twice on trips from Chicago to 
New York by bus, travelers were encountered who had 
come straight through from California to New York, 
which means a five-day trip at least, without a stop-over. 
And both were girls in their twenties! 

There are statistics to show that the buses are holding 
their own in passenger business in recent years, while 
the railroads are not. Passenger-train traffic has fallen 
off two-thirds since 1920, and the loss of revenue to the 
railroads from this has amounted to a billion dollars in 
a single year. An interesting table of figures (all given 
in billions) shows the passenger trend away from the rail- 


roads: 


Railroad Intercity Passenger-Miles 
Passenger- Private 

Year Miles Automobiles Juses 
NS onkevmaéeas 47 7 -- 
Deke wceaaccdadnle 38 9 
aS ee 36 10 - 
SN ae inane cules 38 25 3 
ee 36 47 t 
Stik neanewe 36 72 4 
tik hina achin Bice eee 36 102 4 
Seer 34 131 5 
a Rite saed 32 162 6 
Aes me 31 201 7 
a ee 27 208 7 
eee 2 202 7 
Dale's was canoe 17 188 6 
RE ties ss wiiewinsd cx 16 185 6 


This brings out clearly that the privately owned auto- 
mobile has been the chief competitor of the passenger train 
in the last decade and a half. But it also indicates that the 
bus, while it apparently has not taken much traffic from 
the railroads, has held its own, being relatively the same 
for the last half-dozen years. And in that same period 
the railroads have dropped fifty per cent. It would seem 
that the buses are faring better proportionately than the 
railroads in getting the passenger business that is avail- 
able. 

Some other figures seem to bear this out. It has been 
found that the railway coaches, with a capacity of seventy- 
seven passengers, have been carrying only an average of 
fourteen. That is about eighteen per cent of capacity. 
But buses, with a capacity of twenty-eight, have carried 
an average of sixteen passengers, or fifty-seven per cent. 

There must be a reason for this—and there is. The bus 
is not as comfortable as a train. Most people would rather 
spend a night in a Pullman berth than in a bus seat, even 
though the latter is amply cushioned and the back of the 
seat reclines, giving some comfort. But the big differ- 
ence between the two, and one that overshadows many 
discomforts for a large number of people, is the cost. In 
the East the bus fares seem to be about half those of the 
railreads for their regular trips, aithough there are cases 
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where they may be the same as or even greater than ex- 
cursion fares. In the West and South, where rate reduc- 
tions have gone into effect, they are about two-thirds the 
train fare. Now that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered a reduction in railway fares in the East, 
the difference will not be so great. 

Bus transportation is comparatively new. The year 
1923 marks the first year in which a considerable amount 
of bus mileage was registered. But Carl Wickman and 
his partner, back in 1914, began what many consider the 
first bus line in this country when they used a little Hup- 
mobile jitney to transport people from Alice to Hibbing, 
Minn., at fifteen cents for one way, a quarter for a round 
trip. 

And they made money. In 1915 they earned $8,000, 
and doubled that amount in 1916. In 1917 they earned 
$40,000, and a year later had a fleet of eighteen buses. 
And the business went onward and upward, through the 
Mesaba Transportation Company, the Superior White 
Company, the Northland Transportation Company, and 
finally through many stages of corporative activity into 
the Greyhound Corporation. This, with its ten or eleven 
subsidiary corporations, is now, I believe, the largest bus 
company in the United States. However, several of the 
smaller lines have united recently into National Trailways, 
in order to compete on long-trip business. 

One of the large bus companies has almost 2,000 buses 
in operation. Each of these would cost the ordinary pur- 
chaser $13,500, but because of a special contract that it 
has with the manufacturer, the bus company secures these 
for $10,000. Each bus will travel approximately 350,000 
miles during five years. It will be inspected and serviced 
every 500 miles,” overhauled every 15,000 miles, and 
undergo a “cure” at the company’s bus sanatorium at 
the end of every 45,000 miles. 

Operating expenses represent a sizable item. Each bus 
consumes about 15,000 gallons of gas each year. This is 
purchased on a contract basis for about eight cents a gal- 
lon—and about half of this eight cents pays for the gaso- 
line. The other half goes for freight and taxes. Peculiarly 
enough, this particular company does not own the tires 
used on its buses. The tires are rented from the various 
manufacturers, at so many mills per mile, and changed 
every 25,000 miles. 

The human element, of course, is very important in 
bus transportation. The driver must be competent, ex- 
perienced, and physically fit to handle the eleven-ton 
vehicle at forty, fifty, and sixty miles an hour, in all man- 
ner of weather. Most bus companies are conscious of 
this, and put their drivers through rigorous training. Each 
applicant receives a careful examination, physically and 
mentally. He is trained in a driving school, tested on road 
and garage work, and then accepted as a relief driver. 
After a spell of this, he becomes a regular driver. 

Some years ago there were 90,900 buses registered. 
This jumped 15,000 in the next year, and has been steadi- 
ly increasing ever since. And with the increase of buses 
has come an increase in miles of route covered. The 
figures from 1930 to 1933 are: 
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Sa a ee 827,100 
artic hea aid lenne esas 898,000 
eee ee 1,049,800 
ns dh wiadatdie teats 1,102,000 


There are in the United States more than 150 bus 
systems running 300 miles or more, and there are at least 
500 intercity lines. An example of the amount of traffic is 
a terminal in New York City through which 300 buses 
pass daily during the summer, and about 150 daily in the 
winter. 

For a long time it seemed that the bus companies were 
improving their vehicles, but not the roadside stands 
where they made rest stops every two hours or so. Many 
of these were small, dirty, and unsanitary—and some of 
them still are. But there has been a marked improvement. 

There is still room for improvement, but the bus com- 
panies are making steps in the right direction. And they 
have taken tremendous strides since the first days in Hib- 
bing, and the first bus, in 1914. 


Education 


The Behavior-Problem Child 
Danie L. LEARY 


HERE is probably no school today that does not have 

some children who are considered “ problem chil- 
dren.” They may be physically handicapped, mentally 
different, or socially maladjusted, but to everyone the 
school is responsible for that training which will serve best 
the child’s own needs. In spite of this recognized re- 
sponsibility, there is much indirect evidence that programs 
for adjusting problem children exist today more in theory 
than in practice, and that in many schools there is found 
no systematic, functioning supervisory activity through 
which these children can realize their educational pos- 
sibilities. 

Unless these children by some overt act either disrupt 
school procedures or violate a teacher’s standard of 
morality, they are often ignored, and their response to 
conflicts by evasion may become an excuse for the teach- 
er’s complacency rather than a demand for intelligent 
diagnosis. Many children who are timid, unhappy, de- 
pressed, shy, or anxious seldom bother the teacher. They 
are in reality problem children, but they are rated “ good,” 
because they have not forced themselves upon the teacher’s 
attention. 

There are, however, many problem children who re- 
spond to school conflicts by active revolt. Among this 
group is the child who “ hates school.’’ Every teacher is 
familiar with such a pupil. To classmates, teachers, 
parents, and the world in general, he boastfully proclaims, 
“T would rather be in jail than in school”; yet why he 
hates school he is usually unable, or at any rate reluctant, 
to explain. This pupil, since a compulsory school law 
obliges him to remain in school, may easily be visualized 
as a recruit in the ranks of what are generally known as 
behavior-problem children. 

A recent study of behavior problem children in the 
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elementary grades (Leary, Daniel L. “* Behavior Problem 
Children in the Elementary Schools.” Unpublished Field 
Study, No. 3. Colorado State College of Education, April, 
1935) included an investigation of the withdrawal of 150 
pupils from their respective schools. The study endeavors 
to determine to what extent, if any, behavior problems 
were instrumental for the withdrawal of these children. 
The data used in the study are drawn from a personal 
inspection of 150 school records, and the judgments of 
187 teachers, 42 principals, 12 court officers, and 62 
parents. Forty-two schools were visited and each individ- 
ual case of withdrawal was included until a total of 150 
had been reached. 

Included among the total number of pupils who with- 
drew from school were 85 boys and 65 girls. These chil- 
dren were native-born Americans, the youngest being six, 
and the oldest eighteen, years of age. One hundred and 
thirteen of the pupils transferred to other schools. Three 
of the others were diagnosed as being mentally deficient 
by court-appointed psychiatrists; sixteen were at work; 
two left home together and had been listed as missing for 
over five months; one had been placed on probation, and 
sent to the country after being convicted of stealing and 
transporting a car from one State to another; two were 
in industrial schools ; and thirteen were “ staying at home.” 

Sixty or forty per cent of the pupils who withdrew pre- 
sented behavior difficulties which had a direct bearing on 
their leaving school. Forty-two of these pupils were boys 
and eighteen were girls. At the time of their withdrawal 
seventy-five per cent, or forty-five pupils of this group, 
were in the three upper grades, and one in the first. 

While no attempt was made to follow up those children 
who had transferred to other schools, an exception was 
made in the case of the pupil who withdrew from the first 
grade, since she had been designated by both teacher 
and principal as “ beyond control of the school.” This 
child immediately transferred to another and much larger 
school. Within ten days her environment was marked 
“superior ” by the visiting teacher, her physical condition 
“excellent by the school physician, and her intelligence 
“ average ” by the school psychologist. Seven weeks after 
her transfer she was considered ‘the most incorrigible 
child for her age I have ever taught” by her teacher. 
Soon after, her parents withdrew the child from school 
and permitted her to remain at home where her conduct 
was regarded as “very normal.” Further information 
relative to this case is not at hand, but the history up to 
date is sufficient to show that even when specialists are 
available the presence of a behavior-problem child within 
the classroom offers a serious challenge to the best of 
teachers, and that she must be ever ready to adjust her 
procedures to aid in the redirection of a child’s behavior. 

Sixty-two per cent, or ninety-three of the pupils who 
left school, were over-age for their grade placement and 
forty per cent or thirty-seven of these, were definitely 
classified as behavior-problem children. A total of six 
of the behavior group was diagnosed as superior in in- 
telligence by both teachers and principals. 

A majority of the schools made practically no effort 
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to secure the assistance of outside agencies in diagnosing 
and treating behavior-problem children. Even when such 
assistance could have been easily secured, there seemed to 
be a feeling of reluctance on the part of administrators to 
utilize it. Possibly this can be more readily understood 
when it is realized that few of the teachers and fewer of 
the principals had availed themselves of the opportunity 
to enroll in those courses during their training which stress 
the psychology of the problem child. It was likewise ap- 
parent that principals gave but little encouragement to 
teachers to adjust any real serious behavior attitude aris- 
ing within their own classroom. ‘1 send them to the 
principal ’”’ was the answer frequently given by teachers 
when asked concerning the disposition of these children. 

Intelligence tests were administered throughout all the 
grades in two schools, and confined to the last three grades 
in two others. Two administrators were making a serious 
attempt to organize classes on a homogeneous basis, but 
within the other schools little or no attempt was made 
to differentiate mdividual abilities and capacities. 

The home environment of over fifty per cent of the 
behavior-problem children was judged * good ” or “ better 
than average ” by both teachers and administrators. Four 
of the children who left school from such homes were 
the only children in their respective families. No child 
included in the study came from a family of more than 
eight children, and this occurred but once. In this case 
two boys and two girls were enrolled in the same build- 
ing. Three were regarded as “ well-behaved children” 
and the fourth, who had transferred, was catalogued “ in- 
corrigible.” Judged by the children coming from eight 
homes, children who are deprived of a mother’s guidance 
as a result of death, divorce, or desertion, are more apt 
to present undesirable behavior traits within schools than 
if the home has been broken by the absence of a father. 

It is evident that some schools included in the study 
are so organized that they conflict directly with the natural 
activities of children. In these schools, administrators and 
teachers alike refuse to modify either the curriculum or 
methods of teaching. The child's interests are sub- 
ordinated to an established procedure, and no variation 
is tolerated in the daily program. 

In such schools the tall, over-grown girl in the fourth 
grade who recently visited the aviary in a neighboring 
city with her father, a distinguished ornithologist, is ex- 
pected to feign interest in her teacher's story of “ how 
the cat and canary lived happily together ever after” when 
she knows through her own experiences that birds and 
cats are natural enemies. In another room the retarded 
fifth-grade boy who spends most of his leisure time in 
his father’s machine shop is sharply reprimanded and 
quickly brought to order, when he is discovered draw- 
ing a sketch (and a good one) of an airplane, instead of 
memorizing the assignment for tomorrow’s lesson. 

When these children, or others like them, become bored 
with what goes on in the classroom they are going to 
find some outlet for their energy. Frequently the result 
is disorderly conduct, and, eventually, withdrawal from 


school. 
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You and Your Jail 


Pau L. Biake ty, S.J. 


in jail. Possibly that is why after something like 

a century of movements in the United States for 
prison reform, our jails and similar institutions are almost 
as bad as they were before these movements began. A 
prison is not supposed to be a satisfactory substitute for 
a winter at Palm Beach or Santa Barbara, but. on the 
other hand, nothing in this poor old world of ours ought 
to remain “bad” if we can possibly make it better. 
Unfortunately, the general public has small interest in 
this phase of the matter. Its chief interest is expressed 
in its wail—and there is cause for the wail—that too 
few go to jail. It is not concerned at all with what hap- 
pens to those who by some mischance are already there. 

These facts came home to me strongly some days ago, 
as I ran through the report of the Osborne Association. 
This society is, in some sense, the successor of the famous 
old Welfare League, founded by the late Thomas Mott 
Osborne, warden of Sing Sing prison. I had some ac- 
quaintance wiin Mr. Osborne, and while I respected the 
sincerity of his motives, I felt that not even he was quite 
sure what his purpose was. The impression which I 
gathered at my meetings with him will, if correct, explain 
why so few of his projects were really successful. He 
did not know exactly what he wanted to do, and when 
he would hit upon some device that was promising, his 
choice of means for promoting it could be most unhappy. 

It seemed to me that Mr. Osborne wanted to turn 
every prison into a combination of civic community and 
college. That is a laudable purpose, and might be prac- 
ticable if the warden had a committee on entrance which 
he could control. But since the courts let down the nets 
and lay at his door a hundred varieties of freshmen oddfish 
(some back to repeat the course) while legislatures balk 
at all that seems new in penology, the purpose labors under 
serious drawbacks. Fundamentally, Mr. Osborne’s dis- 
satisfaction with the American prison was justified. He 
saw that in the course of a dozen years we would spend 
about a billion dollars on penal institutions which, for 
many of the inmates at least, were training schools in 
crime. That did not seem to make sense. It was not 
Christianity, and it was not even good politics. 

I suppose we may regard every prison as a place of 
punishment for those who have violated the law. The 
purpose of this punishment is threefold: first, punishment 
restores in some measure the balance of justice disturbed 
by disorder; next, it impresses upon the prisoner the 
seriousness of his offense; and finally, it acts as a deter- 
rent upon the prisoner and those who may be minded 
to break the law. I realize fully that this threefold 
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purpose is often frustrated by accidental factors. Pun- 
ishment does not act as a deterrent when it is too light, 
or when too long a time intervenes between crime and 
punishment, or when the prisoner knows that through 


the gracious intercession of politicians or a parole board 
he will be required to serve only a small fraction of the 
sentence imposed by the court. 

Supposing, however, that the law breaker has actually 
been incarcerated, the practical question before the public 
and the warden is what to do with him. He can be 
treated as a beast, trained to obey at the crack of a whip, 
or as a human being, capable of regeneration. To hold 
that punishment should punish does not mean that it 
should ruin the prisoner’s physical or mental health. No 
state has the right to inflict a punishment of that kind. 
Still less should punishment include treatment which 
turns the criminal back to society more deeply steeped 
in crime. That would be a crime not only against the 
prisoner, but also against society for whose benefit prisons 
are established. 

Clearly, then, punishment should not exclude the use 
of all reasonable and possible means to regenerate the 
prisoner. Leaving out of consideration the interests in 
the higher order of the prisoner and of the state, when 
the prisoner has been made over, and given a new philos- 
ophy of life, the state as well as the prisoner has profited. 
Instead of a destroyer the state now has a builder, and 
instead of resentment and despair the prisoner has some 
realization of the gospel of social justice and charity. It 
is decidedly worth while, then, to search out and try all 
means which promise to make a new man of him. 

Admittedly, this task was never more difficult than at 
the present day. Crime has gained so much recognition 
from weak juries, and so much strength from political 
alliances, that it has become a kind of business. While 
the business never pays the criminal in the long run, it 
is estimated that at the present time it costs the public in 
excess of twelve billions yearly. Hence the minor fry 
who at last a1 caught in the loose meshes of the law 
enter prison with the idea that since in any case they 
will not remain there long, it makes little difference what 
they do during their fleeting incarceration. Certainly, 
reform is the last plan many entertain. 

It is no paradox, then, to state that the reform of the 
law breaker after he reaches the prison must begin before 
he gets there. Our methods of capturing law breakers 
and of trying them, must be reconstructed. This means 
the elimination of all alliances between professional crimi- 
nals and the police, or, rather, between criminals and 
those who through political influences hamper and de- 
stroy the work of the police. Left to themselves, the 
police will do their work. The next factors to be marked 
for reform are the prosecutor’s office, the jury system, 
and the parole board. In all, but particularly in the last, 
there are serious weaknesses. If the criminal believes that 
should the police apprehend him, the district attorney is 
weak, and that if prosecuted his clever lawyers can play 
on the sympathy of the jury, he is likely to continue in 
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his career. But even if the jury convicts and the judge 
sentences, our criminal law allows appeals which in other 
countries would be rejected as frivolous—and then there 
is always the parole board. Dillinger knew that; so, too, 
did half a dozen criminals who before and after him set 
the country in a flame. 

Here is a big reform job, but until it is accomplished, 
not very much can be done to show the prisoner that 
crime does not pay. He now knows that it does pay 
immediate returns, although he is too stupid to understand 
that in the long run it brings more losses than systematic 
investing in gold bricks. 

In the meantime, however, it should be possible to 
rehabilitate some prisoners. Careful study of the task 
will probably show us how to rehabilitate many. Sup- 
posing an intelligent and humane warden and board of 
control, appointed not for political reasons but for ability 
to deal with a difficult social problem, two lines of reform 
can be applied. 

The first of these is education. While it is not true 
that a majority of prisoners are illiterate, very few are 
educated, if we suppose that a measurable degree of 
self-control is the result of education. For very many 
in prison, real, as contrasted with apparent, courses in 
manual training and in agriculture, would be extremely 
helpful. Such courses exact care and application, and 
are immediately productive. Unfortunately, the Hawes- 
Cooper Act which excludes prison-made articles from 
inter-State commerce, restricts the field considerably. It 
is not necessary that the work be financially profitable ; 
it should, however, be worth doing. According to the 
Osborne Association report, only two States, Virginia 
and New Hampshire, have arranged “ well-rounded in- 
dustrial programs, providing useful work for nearly their 
entire prison populations.” One of the greatest dangers 
in any prison, both to the prisoner and to the admin- 
istration, is idleness. Unless the prisoners can be usefully 
employed, vice and rebellion grow lushly. 

More important than education in the rehabilitation of 
the prisoner is religion. Here we tread upon dangerous 
ground, for the absurd philosophy which has divorced 
religion from public education has also operated to divorce 
it from our prison system. Except in a few States, the 
chaplain is merely tolerated. It must also be admitted 
that frequently the chaplain (excepting the Catholic chap- 
lains) is not fitted for this difficult work. He does not 
gain the confidence of the prisoner who is apt to look on 
him as an administration spy; hence while the prisoner 
may use him as an aid in violating the rules (often to 
innocent chaplain’s subsequent discomfiture) he rejects 
him as a spiritual guide. 

A zealous, alert Catholic chaplain is the most active 
force in any penitentiary for the prisoner’s rehabilitation. 
His influence is not restricted to the Catholic prisoner, 
but goes out to all. Men like the Very Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam E. Cashin, of New York, for many years chaplain 
at Sing Sing, the Rev. Eligius Weir, O.F.M., chaplain 
at Joliet in Illinois, the Rev. Francis J. Lane, at Elmira, 
N. Y., and the late Rev. Daniel McErlane, S.J., of St. 
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Louis, among others, have stopped just short of miracles 
in turning hardened criminals into useful citizens. Until 
an influence such as they exert can be brought into our 
prisons through religious and educational agencies, the 
convict will in all probability tinish his term worse than 
when he began it. 





With Scrip and Staff 











OME years ago a capable lawyer wrote a little book 

on the Resurrection, treating the historical fact from 
the standpoint of legal evidence. The result was a con- 
vincing argument for the truth of the Gospel narrative 
An interesting study could be made of the Resurrection 
as an example of publicity. What means did the Saviour 
use, and under what circumstances, to promote the knowl- 
edge of this most astounding news item that the world 
has ever seen? 

From a merely human angle, the circumstances were 
anything but favorable for spreading the news that Christ 
had come back to life. The public mind was under the 
spell of a general belief that the Nazarene had failed. 
People were prepared for such a belief by constant propa- 
ganda from the enemies of the Saviour. They had been 
teld that He must fail, that His was a losing cause, that 
He could not possibly fulfil His promises. As a blatant 
fact, the entire project of the Nazarene had collapsed. 
His organization of disciples, such as it was, had com- 
pletely broken up. His multitude of one-time followers 
had deserted iim and were turned into His bitterest 
opponents. With the Leader dead and buried as a con- 
victed criminal, all that remained of his great religious 
and social movement was the small original directing 
committee of twelve, headed by Simon Peter. Yet even 
this inner body was disrupted. One of its most important 
and educated members had attempted to do some profiteer- 
ing. When his conduct was observed, he had dickered 
with the enemy, and finally betrayed the Leader Himself. 
The others had lost their bearings and were sunk in a 
stupor of bewilderment verging on despair. Hence the 
great News had to make headway against an overwhelming 
presumption of improbability not from the nature of the 
event alone, but from the painful circumstances that sur- 
rounded the death of Christ. 





S we study the plan that met these obstacles and 
overcame them, we notice some distinctive features. 
First, there was little if any mass publicity. The only 
step that the Saviour seems to have taken in this direction 
was His appearance, towards the close of His forty days 
of risen life on earth, to 500 persons in Galilee. Though 
nothing further is told of this public apparition, it appears 
to have been a sort of extension of the private interviews 
which, in His risen capacity, He granted to His chosen 
intimates after the great event had taken place. 
On the other hand, the utmost care was evident in 
the choice of those who were privileged to be the direct 
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witnesses of the Resurrection. They were those men and 
women who were least disposed to imagine this very 
thing. Indeed, the Saviour Himself had considerable diffi- 
culty in convincing them of the reality of His own Person. 
Yet they were} those persons who, when they did once 
realize the fact as a fact, were the best qualified, by their 
previous training, their personal moral character, and 
their intense affection for the Leader, to act as the initial 
agents and officially commissioned leaders in the vast plan 
of publicity that was to follow. 

If the Resurrection had been an event which would 
lose its urgent significance with the lapse of time, there 
would have been reason for giving it an immediate and 
widely diffused publicity. But it was unique in the fact 
that the event itself was to continue forever, and therefore 
would need ‘to be publicized just as much a couple of 
thousand years hence as a week after its initial occurrence. 
So that the problem was the establishment of a continuing 
organization, that would carry on the campaign of publicity 
until the end of time. The official witnesses to the Resur- 
rection were to lay the cornerstone of this organization 
while in the act of telling the world what they had seen 
and heard. 

Though the number of these official witnesses was very 
few, their duties as publicizers were accurately marked 
out, their inward organization determined hierarchically, 
and their personal responsibilities fixed to the point of 
martyrdom. An invisible Director of the campaign was 
designated, none other than the indwelling Spirit of God, 
who would recall all previous instructions of the Leader 
to their mind, and ever keep them to the original plan. 
At the same time they were fully warned against the 
oppositions and pitfalls that might discourage them from 
their work. 

This work was greatly facilitated for them, as for suc- 
ceeding generations, by the intense human interest of the 
Leader’s repeated apparitions. He played down, as it were, 
the marvelous and formally impressive aspects of the 
Event, and stressed the moral and human implications. 
These apparitions took the form of initiations into new 
phases of the Leader’s personality. There were meals 
taken in common; searching dialogues on faith and love; 
surprises, suspense, and astonishment; affectionate re- 
minders of former comradeship; forgiveness of previous 
disloyalties ; grants of spiritual power; dramatic commis- 
sions of service. 

Further study would show how the plan worked out 
through the ages, and how it is working at the present 
time. Such a study would be not a mere pious specula- 
tion, but gives us a deeper insight into the present problem 
of Catholic Action: that of convincing a hostile or indif- 
ferent world that the Risen Christ is now living and 
operating in their midst. 





N the eve of the Passion, in His interview with the 
disciples relative to the expense incurred by the 
woman who poured the precious ointment upon His head, 
the Saviour definitely rejected the utilitarian point of 
view, even with regard to merely material goods. This 
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insistence that His Person, His sufferings and His triumph 
were to be judged by Divine rather than human standards, 
is echoed in the Easter liturgy, which proclaims first the 
Resurrection as the supreme glorification of the Creator. 
Yet once this point of view was established, the Saviour 
went to equal lengths to establish the human side of the 
great act of God’s power, as part of the world’s own 
experience, not something merely imposed from above. 
Where piety has grown indifferent to the Resurrection, 
it is because it has lost contact with the record as told 
in the Gospels. THE Piicri. 


Literature 





A Poetic Five-Year Span 
Francis TAvsort, S.J]. 


pen Y was so abundant and poets so numerous that 
something had to be done about it. During the year 
1930, to use AMERICA as an example, 587 poets submitted 
1,746 poems for publication. All the poems, except 141, 
went back to all the poets, except 55; for these we were 
very glad to surrender space from the heavy prose. There 
were hundreds of good poems among the 1,746, but there 
was no room for them. There were a hundred good poets 
who should have been encouraged, but alas, they were 
left unfriended. Each poet seemed to be a lone poet, 
and apart. And yet, they were all of one poetic soul, 
all inheritors of one tradition, all exponents of one culture, 
all tongues of one Catholicism, however sublime or how- 
ever atrocious their poetic expression. 

Mrs. Edith Donovan, of the editorial staff of the 
Catholic World, and Frederic Thompson, Associate Editor 
of the Commonweal, it was discovered, shared the pity 
for the poets and aspired to be in some way patrons of 
the poetry. A young poet, Catharine M. Bresnan, and 
a young critic, Francis X. Connolly, were invited to consult 
with the three editors and the usual conclusion of five 
people gathered together for talk was reached: there was 
decreed the formation of an organization for all the Catho- 
lic poets of America. Why should there not be a poetry 
society? No one could answer, save the scoffer and the 
disillusioned members of other poetry societies. 

In the depressed days of the next-to-the-last year of 
the Hoover era, the five who had volunteered to be 
executives for the poets tried to learn from the poets 
whether or not they were willing to be enfolded in a 
national society. The first approach was to the poets who 
had achieved books and who were publishing their work 
regularly in the better periodicals. Their answers tapped 
the gamut from high enthusiasm through toleration and 
amusement down to deep denial. But they proved amena- 
ble, with very few exceptions, and allowed their names to. 
be added to the nascent society. They totaled thirty-three 
(a symbolic number, for thirty-three were the years of 
the Lord’s life) quite by accident. These thirty-three 
leading poets consented to be banded together as the 
Academy of Catholic Poets, and proceeded to vote a 
President and four Vice-presidents into office, namely, 
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: 


the late Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., and Theodore 
Maynard, Agnes Repplier, Joseph Campbell, and Aline 
Kilmer. The public announcement of the organization and 
the aims of the Catholic Poetry Society of America was 
made through a letter to the friends of poetry on April 
24, 1931. 

Five candles are burning this April. What was planned 
has been attained, what was planted has ripened. The 
original aims of the first projectors of the Poetry Society 
have been followed through, the same cultural basis has 
been reaffirmed, the spiritual unity of the first poets has 
been invigorated. Daniel Sargent has succeeded Father 
O'Donnell as the second President. The Executive Board 
has been successively increased in numbers by vigorous 
members. Clifford J. Laube, the present Chairman of 
the Executive Board, and John Gilland Brunini, Executive 
Secretary, have welded the Society into a unified, efficient, 
and practical organism of Catholic Action. The annual 
membership is in excess of one thousand poets residing 
in forty-five States, the Provinces of Canada, and Europe. 
Twenty-one units of poets banded together exist in as 
many cities, and more are in process of formation and 
of being chartered. Almost as many other units flourish 
in Catholic colleges. The Bulletin carrying the record of 
growth and activities is issued every second month, and 
six times a year, likewise, is published Spirit, begun with 
trepidation in March, 1934, and now become the largest- 
selling poetry magazine in the United States. Work 
groups and study clubs have been operating under the 
inspiration of the Society, and criticism and encourage- 
ment has been gratuitously given by the editors of Spirit 
to all the poets who sought direction. 

The span of five years is very brief, and celebrations 
of the fifth birthday are not usually of journalistic note. 
Other Catholic societies and works may multiply their 
birthdays by fives, tens, and twenties, and assign precious 
metals and jewels as their emblems; for the fifth year, 
the Catholic Poetry Society may humbly choose the green 
leaves of growing things as its symbol, the April green 
of hope. In the spiritual celebration of the national Society 
at the anniversary Mass at St. Leo’s, New York, on 
April 26, the Schola Choir of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
which in a five-year span has likewise completed a pro- 
gram of Catholic culture, will chant the Easter Alleluia. 

While the Catholic Poetry Society of America was 
being projected, a similar movement was being independ- 
ently inaugurated in England. It seems to have occurred 
to English-speaking Catholics who were interested in 
poetry and the arts to give an affirmative answer on both 
sides of the water to the question that rose as a surprise: 
“Why should there not be a society of Catholic poets?” 
The primary question: “Why should there be a Catholic 
poetry society?” was begged. And rightly so, as five 
years have proved. The English Society has given the 
reasons based on the cultural and spiritual advantages 
accruing to the Church and the Catholic poets through 
the united expressions of the major poets who contributed 
to Carmina. The American Society, while keeping the 
cultural and the spiritual ideals uppermost, spread out 
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its activities from the aristocracy of the poets to the 
democracy of the poetry lovers. 

That the Catholic Poetry Society of America had a 
practical reason for its inception was made clear in its 
primary prospectus. Those who had achieved poetic fame 
were nominated as members of a permanent Academy. 
They were to be recognized as the leaders in contem 
porary expression, as the laureates. They would per- 
petuate themselves as the aristocracy through the selection 
of the best of the newer and the younger poets in the 
years to come. Thus, merit would be recognized. Mem- 
bership in the Society, however, was not confined to those 
thus honored. More important was it that the democracy 
of poets should be helped and encouraged. Hence, condi- 
tions for joining the Society were reduced to the least 
By its all-inclusiveness, the Society 
It hoped to inspire 


possible demand. 
endeavored to universalize poetry. 
its members as individuals to create poetry, to encourage 
them in the experiences of poetic inspiration, to bind them 
in corporate and cooperative action for the promotion of 
poetic movements as well as for the retention of our 
poetic tradition. 

Practically, what has been done’ The results may be 
obvious or they may be intangible. Of the first class, 
may be instanced the establishment of a new outlet for 
poets alone, Spirit. In conjunction with this, the very 
practical bureau, or rather clinic, to prescribe remedies 
and tonics for troubled poets. The incalculable benefits 
of work groups, or work shops, where they have been 
functioning, in the higher education in things poetic. The 
stressing of critical standards and their elevation. The 
publicity accorded poems and books of poems well done. 
If it be asked what greater poets have been developed, 
what greater poetry has been produced, the answer must 
be postponed for some decades of years. 

A union of Catholic poets in a practical organization 
is the most natural union possible to any poets. Poetry 
itself offers but the most superficial bond, it is but the 
flimsiest of mantles. For poetry of itself is an extraor- 
dinary pronouncement of unfettered individualism. From 
its nature, as the deepest expression of a soul emo- 
tionally moved, it is alone and aloof, singular, separate, 
particularized. Its common source is the universality of 
the human soul. To have true union of souls, and especial - 
ly of the wayward souls of poets, there must be a union 
of culture. There was such a unified culture among the 
pre-Christian Jews whose poetry was never surpassed in 
the ancient world. Such a definite culture existed among 
the Athenians when Greece had glory, and among the 
Romans when the Empire had grandeur. Then the Gre- 
cian poets chanted in accord and the Roman poets were 
in harmony. They were kin because they stemmed from 
the buried roots of their culture. So is it with Catholic 
poets, and in a closer sense. 

In our modern American environment where diverse 
cultures are clashing and roots of beliefs are not deeply 
imbedded, where men think in sentences and not in sys- 
tems, where morals are conventions and ideals have the 
impermanence of fleeting styles, there can be nothing but 
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an accidental unity in culture. Hence, an American poetry 
society can be based on nothing more substantial than 
meters and rhymes and cadences, which suffer annual 
change, on nothing more practical than an indeterminate 
conception of beauty. But an American Catholic poetry 
society exists, though no names be inscribed as members, 
from the very fact that the Catholic Church exists in 
America. 

Catholic poets are united in a Catholic culture, which 
derives from a Catholic system of esthetics, a Catholic 
and common acceptance of a moral code, an affirmation 
of the truth of Catholic dogma, a firm and whole-souled 
Faith in Divine Revelation. To give expression to the 
same beliefs, to shed beauty over the same concepts, to 
pierce the inner meanings of the same mysteries, to rise 
in ecstasy before the same God known in the same way, 
is the ever-existent bond between Catholic poets. To make 
this bond known, to forge it into greater strength, is the 
reason beyond all others for the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America. 





A Review of Current Books 











Moslem and Jew 


LHE BATTLEGROUND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Company. $4.00. Published March 5. 
[X this study of Syria, Belloc has offered us one of his greatest 
books. There is, in fact, running throughout all his books but 
one central theme—Rome of the legions and the Ecclesia and its 
enemies, whether Moslem from without or its irritants, the Jews 
or heretics, from within. As in Newman’s works, there is the 
oft-repeated recurrence of the same theme, but always with an 
added development. Readers of Esto Perpetua or The Jews could 
have imagined that Belloc had had his say concerning the Moslem 
and the Jew, but in The Battleground they will find that he can 
add something to both themes. He can appraise both Moslem and 
Jew without becoming a Moslem hater or a Jew baiter. Let those 
who crudely fancy Belloc an anti-Semite read the last two pages 
of the book first to clear their minds of misapprehension. 

The two points of view from which Belloc views Palestine (or 
rather the larger country, Syria) are the political and the re- 
ligious. He proves by an examination of many-centuried his- 
tory that Syria, insufficiently held, means that we of the Faith 
are always exposed to the menace of the Moslem, a threat not 
only to our Faith but to our civilization as well. Belloc illustrates 
this last point in great detail because it is the fashion of many 
in the universities to say that the Moslem had a high civiliza- 
tion, whereas history witnesses to the fact that the Moslem power 
used the subject Christian peoples and their inherited craftman- 
ship only to produce things that looked like Moslem things. Belloc 
maintains the thesis that the Islamic political ability is simall and 
has worked at random, while the religion of Islam endures like 
granite. 

The book covers a vast sweep after the first two sections, which 
are an illuminating study of topography. It begins from so- 


J. B. Lippincott 


called pre-history, but not in the fashion of the contemporary 
anthropologists with their pathetic adherence to cave-imen and 
arboreal progenitors of homo sapiens. 

The climax of the book deals with the preaching and the last 
scenes in the life of Christ. That is the design of the book. The 
gradually clearer delineation of prophecy as it nears the time 
of Christ, the universal empire of Rome which provided the 
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setting, and the age-long expectations of the Jews, are all mingled 
in the design leading up to the Crucifixion. Only a Catholic could 
take the Gospel narrative, and selecting here and there set it in 
a slightly fictional framework. For only the Catholic believes that 
Christ is very God. Hence it is that in the hands of those with- 


.out the Fold any attempt at such reconstruction leaves us cold. 


They are all Arians in their inmost hearts. For them Christ is 
just a great Rabbi as he was to Mohammed. You may deny the 
Divinity of Christ in the secular universities and even in Protestant 
seminaries, but you may not scrutinize too closely the crowns 
that bind the brows of Bluff King Hal or Good Old Martin 
Luther or Honest John Calvin. 

In conclusion one might suggest a want of accuracy of Belloc’s 
ascription of the dogma of personal immortality to the West. 
Did not the Jews believe in personal immoriality? Then, too, the 
Crusades are given in one place as the sources and driving forces 
behind such western things as philosophy and universities. This 
is surely wrong. The Crusades came too late to affect the growth 
of those autochthonous European and Christian things—philosophy, 
the universities, the new religious, the vernacular lyrics. Then, 
too, it contradicts Belloc’s main theme to seem to assert that the 
Moslem who was uncreative created. 

But these are slight blemishes on a book worthy to complete 
the great company of the Bellocian biographies and to brighten 
again the remembrance of that city by the Tiber which whether 
in politics or in religion or in law is still the inspiration of the 
West. ALFrepD G. BRICKEL. 


Socialism’s New Hope 


THE CRISIS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. By Lewis Corey. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 
[‘ has taken recent experiences with WPA white-collar projects 
to rouse public consciousness to the change that has come in 
the hopes and tactics of Socialism. Socialism of the Old Guard 
variety continues to center its activities on the trade unions. But 
a new generation has risen of Socialist disciples whose sympathies 
go out to the dispossessed of the middle class. The former enemy 
are now to be taken into the fold. 

Of the American people, says Mr. Corey, “ eighty-eight per cent, 
seven out of every eight, are dependent on the property of others 
for the chance to earn a livelihood and among them are seventy- 
seven per cent of the members of the middle class.” Are we (he 
asks) a nation of owners of small property and of independent 
means of livelihood? That middle-class ideal is gone beyond re- 
call. The United States today is a nation of employes and of 
propertyless dependents. 

The next step is to show the down-and-outers among the mid- 
dle class that their class, the Third Estate, as such, no longer 
exists. The upper brackets in their army are but minions of the 
employers; the rank and file “are thrust, economically, into the 
working class.” Thus middle-class solidarity is but a delusion 
and a snare. They are now a “split personality.” There is no 
“new middle class.” The cause of this state of things is capitalism, 
which produces its own destruction. “The decline of capitalism 
is economically inevitable. It is inherent in the underlying forces 
and movement of capitalist production itself.” Profit, its driving 
force, leads to accumulation of capital, which, in due time, de- 
stroys the outlet for capital’s production. 

Capitalism, in order to protect itself, seizes upon the middle 
class as its tool, which can never impose its rule upon society. 
Unity in its ranks is impossible. The revolutionary forces in the 
Colonies were sold out to the aristocrats by the time of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The middle class has waged a valiant 
battle in the United States against monopoly, but has always got 
the worst of it. 

Large enterprise, on the other hand, has gradually taken on a 
collective nature. This is inherent in the “change from personal 
enterprise to institutional enterprise.” This change has ruined the 
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middle class, by destroying the small independent producer. It 
has likewise bred a vast army of salaried employes, a proletariat 
of wage workers, split as mentioned into basically opposed groups 
of the favored and the hopeless. Even the absolute number of 
stock holders has shrunk in the last few years. Prosperity is 
delusive, since there is no real upward movement in capital goods. 

So what, for the lower middle classes? Socialism—which, of 
course, is the only alternative to capitalism Mr. Corey can con- 
ceive. The ideal of distributed small property is dismissed as the 
“ American Dream.” Mr. Corey condemns small property on the 
same basis as my old friend Mr. Mart Jones condemned good 
weather as a breeder of bad weather. It simply breeds large 
property. “Out of small property arises big property; the right 
to one includes the other.” Lest the middle classes become con- 
fused and stray back to the capitalist fold, they must be warned 
vigorously against the terrors of Fascism, which is the giant ly- 
ing in wait upon their Pilgrims’ Progress to the Socialist Jeru- 
salem. Otherwise the Fascists—which means here any people 
opposed to Socialism or Communism—will mobilize the petty- 
bourgeois masses “against labor, against democracy, progress, 
and Socialism.” 

Mr. Corey is repetitious and oratorical at times, but he makes 
good use of contemporary statistics. His arguments are the type 
being used today in this new line of approach for Socialism and 
its self-imposed task of defending the Soviet Union. As to how 
Socialism will save the middle classes from the distress in which 
they now find themselves there is no indication. There is the 
assumption that the materialist philosophy of life which has made 
some little hells under capitalism will make little heavens under 
Socialism. There is no thought to eliminate the poison, but rather 
to drink more deeply. Quite naively, Mr. Corey explains in a 
footnote (page 184) that the “parasitic employes in industry, 
numbering at least 1,500,000 are products of capitalist collectivism, 
not of collectivism itself.” No parasites in the happy Socialist 
regime. But we shall be equal! “ Where Robespierre and Jeffer- 
son urged an inequality of income, property, and rights, Mussolini 
and Hitler, and the American Fascist playboys, urge inequality 
as an unbreakable law of nature.” But this is shaky ground, even 
for a Socialist. In a recent address, quoting Lenin, Mr. Stalin 
“urged” that inequality is such a law. Indeed, he observed, it 
is counter-revolutionary nonsense even to dream oi equality of 
income for the simple reason that men are born unequal. They are 
equal in the U. S. S. R. in being Socialists. Mr. Corey is con- 
vincing in depicting the plight of the millions. He will have to 
do a good deal more study to find the way out. JoHN LAFARGE. 


The Gentleman from South Carolina 


THE CAST-IRON MAN: JOHN C. CALHOUN AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Arthur Styron. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $3.50. 

ANY years have passed since John C. Calhoun was laid with 

his fathers, and we still argue what manner of man he was. 
To Claude Bowers and to other popularizers he trimmed his sail 
to every favorable breeze, and so was essentially false. Bowers 
needed a contrast when he formulated that judgment, but while 
contrasts are useful enough as rhetorical devices, there is small 
place for them in sober history. Nor was Calhoun merely one 
who loved to play with ideas and shrank from realities. After all, 
government is a science, and to explain and develop a science 
we need thinkers, men who, like Calhoun, for instance, know 
quite well that metaphysics is as actual as physics and often con- 
siderably more useful. 

It may be admitted that Calhoun, like every thinker who fails 
to take realities into sufficient account, did not realize that in 
practice government is often a matter of the second best. But he 
was no coward; he had the courage of his convictions; and the 
man who stood up after the belligerent President Jackson’s toast, 
“The Federal Union—It Must and Shall Be Preserved,” to pro- 
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pose another, “The Federal Union—After Our Liberties Most 
Dear,” was not only a brave man, but in the best sense of the 
abused term, a profound politician. 

Perhaps here we have the key to the enigma. 
the Union, but he regarded it as a means to the desired end of 
protecting our liberties. To him union in itself meant nothing. 
Here his relentless logic swept all sentimentality aside, caught it 
up like a leaf in a chill Autumn breeze, but the danger was that 
it might carry the thinker away with it. The metaphysician who 
forgets, as Newman observes after St. Augustine, that few men 
are ruled by logic and that to most of them a keen incisive argu- 
ment makes the matter in hand considerably less clear, may win 
the plaudits of the learned, but he will almost certainly lose the 
public. Too long had Calhoun tarried in his study. Less than 
Webster, less even than Clay, was he aware oi the forces then 
at work in the industrial North, and in what men then called the 
“ West,” and we “the Middle West.” The old order was chang- 
ing, and had they known it the War between the States might 
have been averted. But they did not know, and Calhoun and his 
school took their stand austerely on Jefferson's “ Whenever the 
great natural rights of a people are violated by government, it 
is the duty of patriots to alter or abolish that government by 
force.” 

That statement has been in Dr. Styron’s mind in his composi- 
tion of this, the best of the biographies of Calhoun to date. Per- 
haps it has been too much in his mind as it was in Calhoun’s. 
For there is such a thing as compromise, which does not imperil 
these rights, but merely withdraws them until passion dies and 
Paut L. BLaKELy. 


Calhoun loved 


reason once more rules. 


Shorter Reviews 


GAUDY NIGHT. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

WRITER of detective fiction, Harriet D. Vane, and Lord 

Peter Wimsey, unraveler of mysteries in real life—he of 
Balliol and she of Shrewsbury (a women’s college bestowed on 
Oxford for the story’s needs)—here revisit Oxford to combine 
their prolonged romance, begun in tragic setting, with the co- 
operative unraveling of a women’s college mystery. No lover of 
mysteries, presumably, is without his dash of romance, however 
sedulously concealed; Gaudy Night will allow him to indulge 
surreptitiously the softer bent under the hardy protection of the 
sterner. Miss Sayers’ characters, major and minor, have body 
and soul; they are far removed from the flatness that marks the 
figures of hastily contrived mystery fiction prepared for hast) 
consumption. Nearly 500 very readable pages of careful plotting 
and characterization, with an attention to setting and atmosphere 
that must have cost great pains, make up a book that will engage 
continuously the interest of intelligent readers, including, no doubt, 
the personnel of women’s colleges in the English universities and 
our own, whose sisters of Shrewsbury are here exhibited in houses 
of glass. For their sake one regrets a subtle implication of sex- 
starvation attached to female dons. American readers will note 
an invasion of English speech by our native slang and stronger ex- 
pletive, and examiners in graduate schools may tremble at the 
possible consequences of “ ploughing” the research student de- 
tected in fraud. A heroine seriously wearing a dog collar is 
unusual in fiction, but effective. Gandy Night is a jolly good 
book to read. W. H. McC. 


MAIN LINE WEST. By Paul Horgan. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

N this novel an attempt is made to depict the spirit of the West. 

It is represented as a restless, roving spirit, first seen in the 
erotic wanderings of a traveling salesman and, aite: 
of his wife and child, in the evangelical travels 
son until her blind pacifism runs afoul of a village congregation 
who in their enthusiasm for the World War pitilessly wound her 


desertion 


wiother and 
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so severely that she dies shortly after in the day coach of a 
train that was to carry her to brighter fields. Significantly the 
story closes with her young son hopping a freight out of the 
town where his mother had just been buried. 

Description and narrative are handled with skill and an eye for 
detail, while the emotional passages, especially toward the close, 
are marked by unusual power. The essential futility of lustful 
questing, whether in big cities or in prairie towns, is brought out 
with clearness; the lecherous traveling man is as hollow and con- 
temptible as one could be, and the author does well to drop him 
early in the story in the characteristic act of abandoning his wife 
and unborn child. The mother has genuine goodness and courage, 
but little to guide or support her in her efforts to make some- 
thing of life. It was her misfortune to know religion only as 
distorted in the revival meetings that loom so large in the Protes- 
tantism of the West, and when she set out to preach her emo- 
tionalism, she took a road that the author has the courage to 
follow to its logical end in disaster. 

There is much slimy vulgarity in the book, and none of the 
chief characters is attractive. If there is beauty in the West, the 
author fails to note it; he presents a few phases of western life 
graphically and powerfully, but neither the frisky husband nor 
the wife is an adequate symbol of the West. W.A. D. 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. By E. G. Twitchett. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.75. 
pPSAnaLy appreciative criticism is no longer in style, unless 
of course the subject of the appreciation is young, European, 
and radical. But whether or not this volume is destined for the 
limbo of belles lettres it must be noted that it is a vastly stimulat- 
ing book even for those readers who are not so enthusiastic about 
the British novelist as is Mr. Twitchett. The general comment 
on the substance of the novel, obiter dicta on the geography of 
fiction and “ The Doctor in Literatures” are in themselves very 
suggestive if not always illuminating chapters. But such casual 
ramblings into the bypaths of esthetics are rare delights in a day 
when every critic seems to be a politician more worried about 
his subject’s party membership than his art. 

Mr. Twitchett’s detailed analysis of Young’s novels is admir- 
able for its appreciation of their philosophic poise and their quasi- 
poetic intentions. His appraisal of Young’s place in the world 
of fiction is perhaps premature, and his friendly disposition to 
praise everything argues more to a similarity of attitude and ex- 
perience than to the exalted stature of the writer. It is said not 
in derogation of Young but in praise of his commentator that 
Mr. Twitchett would be an interesting guide to almost any of 
our contemporary novelists. In him there is a wedding of the 
philosopher and the literary critic in which the one complements 
and sustains the other. The author wears his culture well. 

2 oe 


Recent Fiction 


MR. SMITH’S HAT. By Helen Reilly. Another Inspector Mc- 
Kee story is always welcomed, and this last one in the series is 
so far the best. It begins with the death of an alcoholic writer 
in Greenwich Village, shifts to Connecticut, and then back to New 
York. It has an excellent plot, cleverly and deviously woven, 
defying the reader’s efforts to unravel it. It is of course well 
written, with fine characterization and sustained interest. Highly 
recommended as a top-notcher. Published April 3. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00.) 

THE CATALYST CLUB. By George Dyer. This is one of the 
more unusual mysteries of the season. Instead of the usual one 
detective, almost half a dozen (the Catalyst Club) try to un- 
tangle the web of a gruesome murder. Although at times slightly 
irritating and a bit technical, it rarely fails to be interesting, and 
its different touch should provide a tonic to jaded mystery-story 
addicts. (Scribner’s. $2.00.) 
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Letters to insure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


St. John of God 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

March 8, 1495, at Montemor-O-Novo in Portugal the great 
saint was born. The date is, incidentally, also that of his death 
in 1550, after fifty-five years of a prodigious life of charity 
toward the poor, the sick and unfortunates of all classes. His 
name was Jean Ciudad, afterwards changed to John of God by 
the Infant Jesus Himself during one of His apparitions to the 
future saint. St. John was canonized October 16, 1690, by Pope 
Alexander VIII. In St. John of God one finds zealous devotion 
to the poor united with a life of continual prayer, a spirit of 
sacrifice and an unlimited abnegation. 

This year the feast of St. John of God takes on a new color. 
Fifty years have passed since the venerable Pope Leo XIII de- 
clared St. Camillus of Lellis and St. John of God to be co-patrons 
of hospitals and the sick. Let all the sick, then, unite in fervent 
prayer and implore from their patrons help, courage, holy resigna- 
tion and other graces and blessings. After the decree of Leo 
XIII, a more recent decree by Pius XI in 1930 made St. John 
of God and St. Camillus of Lellis co-patrons and protectors of 
infirmarians, both Religious and lay, and all other persons who 
care for the sick in the entire world. 

Is not St. John, then, my dear reader, a perfect ideal for those 
whose mission is the care of Christ’s sick? What a consolation 
to discover in a patient for whom we have cared—a conversion! 
And these conversions are due to the patience, charity and devo- 
tion of the infirmarians. It often suffices to say a good word with 
a purpose, but more frequently example suffices. Also we shall 
be at the height of our profession by practising the virtues of 
St. John of God. Let him be our grand model. Invoke him by 
the titles of Patron and Protector. 

Montreal, Canada. PauL-ANpRE Perrautt, A.M. 


Religion in the Labor Unions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of your excellent weekly for February 12, you 
published an article bearing the caption: “ Religion in the Labor 
Unions.” In the course of the very interesting discussion of 
this subject, you made the following statement: “It is not 
probable that we shall have at any time in the near future the 
workingmen’s associations which Leo XIII desired.” Permit me 
to add right here that Pius X demanded these very same asso- 
ciations for a number of European countries and Pius XI in 
one of his famous Encyclicals clearly and unmistakably refers 
to this demand of Pius X. 

Pardon me, but I cannot see why it should be an impossible 
task to introduce these workingmen’s associations. As to their 
necessity in our times there seems to be very little doubt any- 
where. In course of the last decade or more, organizations of 
every description and for every conceivable purpose were formed. 
For the protection and the safeguarding of the faith of our 
Catholic workingmen nothing special, or at least very little, has 
been undertaken and this in the face of the fact that three of 
the most illustrious Shepherds of Christ’s Flock of the last 
fifty years have insistently urged the formation of such working- 
men’s associations. And with all this we know that the Catholic 
workers form by far the largest contingent cf our parishes, pre- 
eminently in the crowded industrial centers, and that they have 
been, and still are, the most loyal supporters of our parishes, 
churches, schools and Catholic institutions. 
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More than thirty years ago, F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., 
Chief Editor of the Central Blatt & Social Justice and Director 
of the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
in St. Louis, Mo., strongly and convincingly advocated the estab- 
lishment of such associations for Catholic workingmen. It was 
mainly through his tireless efforts that a most promising move- 
ment in this direction was inaugurated. As a result of this cam- 
paign six associations of this kind were established, in six differ- 
ent parishes in the city and county of St. Louis. For a few years 
all of them functioned remarkably well. Unfortunately five of 
them were permitted to die and only one survives to this day. I 
can visualize what a mighty force and power for good these as- 
sociations could have developed into, if these six had increased 
to twenty-five or fifty in this city and if they had been supported 
and promoted by the combined efforts of the clergy and laity. 

In conclusion, I fully subscribe to every word expressed in a 
splendidly written article on “Catholic Labor Unions” by Prof. 
H. A. Frommelt in the Wanderer of St. Paul, Minn., of January 
2, summarizing his discussion in the following pertinent statement: 
“Unless American Catholics move quickly and efficaciously in this 
sector of our national life, the dangers to the Church will be 
appallingly apparent within the next years. The organization of 
our laboring men is the most urgent task that the year 1936 
presents us here in America.” 


St. Louis, Mo. (Rev.) A. Mayer. 


The Immigrant and His Descendants 


To the Editor of AMERICA. 

There appeared in a recent issue of AMERICA an article entitled: 
“Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?” based on the author’s 
observation of a group of Italian laborers over the period of a 
few weeks. His conclusions on such short contact seem hardly 
fair to the greater portion of the Italian population in the United 
States, although I personally agree as to the indifference which 
seems to prevail among the Italians—both foreign and American- 
born—in matters of religion. 

I admit my contact has been limited; yet, it is based on my 
observations over a period of several years rather than one 
summer. I venture the opinion that the fault lies with the 
religious training received in Italy when the immigrant was young, 
as well as the example held before him by those in authority 
who should have been “above reproach.” In the few cases with 
which I am familiar the reasons for not attending to religious 
duties are strangely similar; the native Italian (and in this 
country many have the same experience where Italian priests 
are concerned) is browbeaten and bulldozed into a practice of 
religion. He is taught, not a religion and service of love, but 
of fear. He is only too glad to escape from this when he reaches 
the United States. He, in numerous cases, does not establish 
any contact with representatives of the Church in this country 
and therefore does not experience the entirely different attitude 
of the American clergy and prevents his children from making 
such contact. 

You cannot help a person save his soul by threatening him. 
The Italian has the reputation of being warmhearted and loving 
—he really is. How he would appreciate and respond to a 
religion of love! And, if our priests working with the Italian here 
and in Italy would stress practising the Faith for love of, and to 
please, God, I believe, the Italian problem would be solved. For 
the love of God, stop the constant practice of threatening. Why is 
it necessary to threaten an Italian and reason with, let us say, an 
Englishman? I don’t. know, but it is done. I wonder if some of 
the clergy have ever heard: “ You catch more flies with sugar 
than with vinegar.” 

This brings me to the matter of good example, which probably 
applies more abroad than in the United States; the attitude of 
the priests seems to be: “ Do as I tell you to do, but don’t do as 
I do.” A dangerous practice anywhere, but especially so in Italy. 

What about the younger generation, the American-born of the 
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immigrant? He gets the proper training in school and in Church, 
but why doesn’t he continue? Because he sees the indifference of 
his parents and their friends. Train this coming generation; get 
a start with some of them (and it can and is being done) and 
in time there will be only practical Catholics among citizens of 
Italian descent. The older generation we will leave to God's 
mercy and understanding. 

Baltimore, Md. MICHAEL. 
A Reply 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Le*+ me say a word regarding the readers of America, and also 
give a brief reply to Pius Oeconomicus (address withheld) who 
took me to task for an exaggeration in which I said that no 
economist considered the matter of justice involved in private 
persons manufacturing, in arbitrary fashion, the medium of 
exchange. 

If the readers of America have not the embryonic horse sense 
that is required to understand the insanity of a Government bor- 
rowing fountain-pen credit at interest from individuals (credit 
which circulates only because the people mistakenly think it is 
exchangeable for real money backed by the Government) to pay 
expenses, they had best concentrate their efforts solely on matters 
demanding no exercise of the reasoning faculty. 

Pius Oeconomicus claims that the question of individuals having 
power to expand or contract the volume of the exchange medium 
does not cry for an answer. Is Pius ignorant that the power 
to contract the money medium is the power to create panics? 
If he is not ignorant of this he knows that such power must not 
rest in the hands of men whose dominating motive is profit; 
for panics for the masses are profitable foreclosures for the 
gombeen men. If, however, Pius is ignorant of this power there 
is nothing more to be said. Let him explain the secret bank 
circulars of 1862, 1872, 1893 as well as the Federal Reserve 
Board meeting iff Washington in May, 1920, at which meeting 
it was decided to call loans in spite of the Controller of the 
Currency’s protest that the calling would ruin the farmers and 
many business men. The answer of the bankers at that time 
was: “ They (the farmers) ought to be ruined. They are getting 
so prosperous they won’t work.” The whole story of this inter- 
esting meeting which was followed by the panic of 1921 may be 
found in the Congressional Record. If these facts mean nothing 
to our clerical economists, I suggest they put their time on the 
theistic arguments of Scholastic philosophy with a view to pre- 
venting the widespread breakdown of reason amongst our Cath- 
olic college boys, who thereby may be able to save their souls 
by keeping the Faith, if they may not save their homes from 
foreclosure. 


Albany, N. Y. James P. Firzceratp. 


More Notes on a Strike 
To the Editor of America: 

I read with some surprise editorial in the 
AmerICA Of March 28, wherein you state that 
service employes of New York went on strike for an increase 
of $2.00 a week and that they were at the present time receiving 
between $70.00 and $90.00 per month. These figures are far from 
correct. There is many a building-service employe in New York 
who receives not between $70.00 and $90.00 a month, but between 
$40.00 and $45.00 a month, and in a number of instances that have 
come to my attention, they have gone to work at the old salaries 
with no hope of receiving the promised $2.00 a week increase 
or any amelioration in their working conditions. The Union is 
certainly justified in demanding better working conditions for 
the men in this line of work. Realty owners are defeating their 
own end for economical management of their properties when 
they refuse to give their employes salaries at least sufficient for 
the bare necessities of life. 

New York. 


your issue of 


the building- 


Pau. Tuzzeo. 
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Home News.—On April 6 the Supreme Court, voting 
six to three, held that the SEC had invaded the consti- 
tutional rights of J. Edward Jones, an oil-company 
financier, by attempting to force him to testify regarding 
a securities-registration statement he had filed and then 
withdrawn when its accuracy was challenged. The SEC 
had acted under one of its own regulations and not under 
the law which created it. The Supreme Court did not 
rule upon the constitutionality of the Securities Act, which 
had been attacked in the case. The Ways and Means 
Committee on April 7 closed its hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s new tax bill, and began the drafting of the legisla- 
tion. The tax program had been vigorously attacked by 
business interests, including the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representatives of Class I railroads and of small 
meat packers. It had been favored by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the general counsel of the Treasury, 
and a representative of the Communist party. On April 
3 Senatur Wagner, of New York, introduced a new hous- 
ing bill to establish a permanent low-cost housing and 
slum-clearance program with Federal assistance to local 
bodies. The Senate on April 6 began the impeachment 
trial of Halsted L. Ritter, United States District Judge 
for Southern Florida. On April 6 the Senate Agriculture 
Committee favorably reported the Vandenberg resolution 
asking the Department of Agriculture to furnish a list 
of benefit payments under AAA in excess of $10,000. 
The day before Secretary Wallace had reported that under 
the AAA $1,000,000 had been paid to a Florida sugar 
corporation, $123,747 to a cotton plantation operator, and 
$157,000 to the world’s largest hog-farming company. The 
monetary gold stocks of the country rose to a new high 
of $10,185,000,000 in the week ended April 1. On April 
7 representatives of the Chinese Government discussed 
silver problems with Administration officials in Washing- 
ton. Secretary Roper, in accordance with instructions 
from the President, began an investigation of reported 
sabotage on several American freighters and passenger 
ships. On April 7 the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection requested operators to keep it informed 
of all cases of insubordination. On April 7 Transportation 
Coordinator Eastman recommended to Congress the enact- 
ment of an unemployment compensation program for 
transportation workers. In the political field, Senator 
Borah lost in the election of delegates in New York, but 
won in Wisconsin. Tornadoes swept through six South- 
ern States on April 6, causing the death of 421 persons, 
serious injury to 1,727, and damaging 3,200 homes. Prop- 
erty losses were estimated at $25,000,000. On April 7 
the President allocated $2,500,000 to WPA for emergency 
work in that area. 


Naval Treaty Commended.—Returning from the re- 
cent naval conference in London, Norman H. Davis, chief 
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of the United States delegation, said that the recent naval 
accord between Great Britain, France, and the United 
States was the most complete naval treaty ever written, 
“from technical standpoints.” He believed that the treaty 
would prevent a naval race. Admiral William H. Standley, 
chief of naval operations and co-delegate, stated that the 
apparent concessions of the United States as to the size 
of cruisers did “not mean a shift from our position. 
When we replace these 10,000-ton ships we will replace 
them with 10,000-ton vessels just the same.” Mr. Davis 
said that Britain had now fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers with 
8-inch guns and ten 9,000-ton ships carrying 6-inch guns. 
The United States would shortly have eighteen of the 
former type and nine of the smaller class. 


Canadian Senate Approves Treaty.—The Canadian 
Senate without a record vote gave a third reading to the 
bill ratifying the Canadian-American trade agreement. 
Since the House of Commons has already approved the 
measure, it becomes law with the signature of Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Governor General of Canada, acting on 
behalf of King Edward. 


Awaiting French Peace Plan.—After practically every 
political faction in France, from Communists to extreme 
Right, had exploded in indignation over the Hitler peace 
proposals, the Locarno Powers awaited in a temporary 
lull of events the promised French plan for organizing 
European peace, which was submitted to the French Cab- 
inet on April 6 by Foreign Minister Flandin. In view of 
the large section of British public opinion which was 
urging their Government to negotiate with Germany, the 
French were said to realize the need of presenting a 
fairly conciliatory plan, which would be one of mutual 
assistance as opposed to the German idea of non-aggression 
pacts. In the meanwhile British Foreign Secretary Eden 
assured the House of Commons in a speech on April 3 
of his willingness to negotiate with Germany, and denied 
reports that assistance promised to France and Belgium 
meant that such negotiations had broken off; then pro- 
ceeded to Geneva with M. Flandin for the two meetings 
that were to take place there: that of the Committee of 
Thirteeen on sanctions to be applied to Italy, and that 
of the Locarno Powers on what to be done about Ger- 
many. Very accurately the French-Italian and the British- 
German policies were being played off one against the 
other. The stir of British opinion over recently reported 
Italian bombings in Ethiopia added to the difficulty of 
the French side of the argument. 


Spain’s President Removed.—On April 7, Niceto 
Alcala Zamora was ousted from his office as President 
of the Spanish Republic. The Constitution provides that 
while the President may dissolve the Cortes twice during 
his term of office, his second exercise of the power must 
be submitted to the succeeding Parliament. A vote of 
disapproval automatically removes the President from 
office. Last January, Sr. Alcala Zamora dissolved the 
Cortes for the second time. By a vote of 238 to 5 the 
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present Cortes disapproved his action. A bitter debate 
preceded the vote. Indalecio Prieto made a severe attack 
upon the President and other Leftists accused him of 
attempts to destroy the popular revolution. The speeches 
were loudly cheered, and voting showed that the entire 
Popular Front had combined to cast their ballots for re- 
moval. Almost half the Deputies, however, abstained 
from voting, although Sr. Gil Robles, acting as spokesman 
for both the Popular Action party and the Monarchists, 
made a vigorous defense of the President, stating that 
the ouster would terminate in the destruction of the 
Republic. Sr. Alcala Zamora’s removal came exactly five 
years after the revolution in which he was a principal 
leader; his term had still one year and several months 
tc run. Sr. Martinez Barrio, speaker of the Cortes, 
automatically succeeded to the presidential chair for an 
interim tenure. The Constitution provides that within 
eight days new presidential electors shall be chosen and 
that acting with the Cortes they shall name the next 
President. The municipal elections scheduled for Easter 
Sunday (to choose local councilors) were postponed by 
the Government. Following the reconciliation of ex-King 
Alfonso with his son, Count Covadonga, rumors were 
current in Nice that the King would soon make a strong 
bid for the throne “to save Spain from the Reds.” 


Ethiopian War.—Following the victory at Lake 
Ashangi reported last week in these columns, the Italian 
North Army engaged in close pursuit of the Negus’s strick- 
en troops and in a strenuous effort to kill or capture the 
Emperor himself. By April 8 the Fascist army had occu- 
pied a position well to the south of Quoram on the road 
to Dessye and Addis Ababa. A dispatch from the capital 
on the same day reported that Haile Selassie had issued 
an order calling all able-bodied men in the nation to 
arms and to the immediate defense of the country. Follow- 
ing a two-hour airplane survey by Italian fliers of Addis 
Ababa, combined with a machine-gun attack upon the 
capital’s hangar, great popular fear over a possible bomb- 
ing of the town was manifested by its inhabitants. On 
April 8, however, the League was informed that the 
Italians would not subject the capital to an air attack. 
On the same day, the conciliation Committee of Thirteen 
was scheduled to meet at Geneva to discuss means of 
bringing the war to an end. It received a message from 
the Negus insisting that sanctions should be strictly and 
fully applied against Italy, and that failure to do so up 
to the present was destroying the faith of all small nations 
in the League. Premier Mussolini called a special session 
of his Cabinet on the eve of the Geneva meeting and 
assured them that operations in Ethiopia would end only 
with “the complete annihilation of Ethiopian military 
formation.” At the same time he would not refuse to 
discuss the matter with the League. 


Employment Increase in Britain—During March a 
new high in employment was reached in Great Britain. 
It was estimated that the number of insured persons in 
employment rose to 10,630,000, an increase of 155,000 
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over February and an increase of 411,000 compared with 
March, 1935. The improvement was most marked in the 
building industry, while the number of unemployed in 
coal mining was in contrast to the general trend. The 
work of eight and one half years on the part of noted 
accountants and lawyers was embodied in a suggested 
“ Codifying Bill” for the income-tax laws. In this 350- 
page committee report the words “total income” and 
“residence” were defined for the first time. After a 
rambling debate on equal pay for women civil servants 
and foreign affairs, the Government was accorded a sub- 
stantial vote of confidence by 361 to 145 which wiped 
out Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin’s defeat of last week 
on the equal-pay issue. It was announced that King 
Edward’s coronation would take place some time in 
May, 1937. 


German Clergy Imprisoned.—In Krefeld, nine priests 
received sentences of from eighteen to forty-two months’ 
imprisonment and were fined on charges of violating tie 
foreign-exchange regulations. Four additional priests who 
had escaped to the Netherlands were sentenced though 
absent from the court. Mother Superior Crescenzia Zehet- 
bauer was consigned to prison for five months and fined 
500 marks on a similar charge. Chancelor Hitler initiated 
the first move in a nation-wide plan to recruit all youth 
between the ages of ten and eighteen in organizations 
which will inoculate them with the Nazi ideology. He 
called the first two classes of boys and girls, aged ten 
and eleven. Recruiting will continue on a voluntary basis 
for a time. 


German Non-Voters Discharged.—lIndustrial work- 
ers who refrained from voting in the March 29 plebiscite 
were dismissed from their jobs. On orders from the 
Propaganda Ministry to the press, the name of Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin, was dropped 
from all publicity in connection with the dirigible because 
he had refused to make a special plea for Hitler during 
the plebiscite. The counting of blank ballots as votes for 
Hitler was admitted by the Propaganda Ministry. A 
periodical, the German Economist, often regarded as the 
mouthpiece of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Eco- 
nomics, published an article assailing National Socialist 
party circles which advocate currency devaluation, less- 
rigid trade control, and a search for foreign loans. Coming 
on the heels of Dr. Schacht’s partial budget victory in 
the Cabinet, the article was viewed as significant. Nazi 
sport authorities boycotted plans for a German excursion 
to the Schmeling-Joe Louis fight in the United States in 
June. Race feeling and antagonism to professional sport 
were seen as the reasons underlying the move. Bernhard 
Rust, Reich Minister for Education, issued a decree abol- 
ishing all private grammar schools in the Reich. 


Austria Receives Protest.—Representatives of the 
Little Entente Powers—Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Jugoslavia—presented to Chancelor Kurt Schuschnigg 
notes of protest against the recent decree calling for 
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universal service, military and labor, on the ground that 
the decree violated the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of St. Germain. Austrian authorities denied that the 
decree violated the St. Germain treaty. The official news 
agency revealed that since the law had been thoroughly 
considered in advance and since it was in the country’s 
essential interest, the Austrian Government would take 
no notice of the protest from the Little Entente. 


Poland Seizes Communists.—In a country-wide effort 
to suppress Communist activity, about 1,000 Communists 
were taken into custody. A secret radio station in constant 
touch with Moscow was discovered in Warsaw. Orders 
from the Communist International headquarters were 
received at this station. Copies of cipher messages warn- 
ing Red organizations in Poland against the police were 
found. 


Soviet Output Institute Abolished.—The Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Communist party abolished on April 2 the 
Central Institute of Labor of the Commissariat of Light 
Industries, which had fixed “norms” of light-industry 
production. Under the Stakhanov speed-up method, 
norms would now be fixed by factory managers. As 
evidence of the method’s success, increase of forty-per- 
cent output in the first quarter of 1936 as compared with 
the corresponding time in 1935 was pointed to; coal out- 
put showed some increase, but not in the Donetz Basin, 
where output was 210,000 tons in March, against 230,000 
last December. Drastic measures were being used to 
apply the efficiency method to schools. In the meanwhile, 
all was quiet on the Far Eastern Front, where both parties 
to the Japanese-Soviet dispute over the Manchukuo-Outer 
Mongolia border feared conflict. 


Moslem Fete in Jerusalem.—Arabs from all parts of 
the country assembled in Jerusalem to make a pilgrimage 
to the supposed tomb of Moses, near Jericho. Arab politi- 
cal ieaders took advantage of the gathering to arouse the 
Moslems against both the Jews and the British Govern- 
ment. In order to prevent untoward incidents Sir Arthur 
Grenfell Wauchope, the British High Commissioner, in- 
vited a delegation of Arab chieftains to go to London and 
to submit their views on the establishment of a legislative 
council. After a long debate the invitation was accepted. 


Japanese Bar Army in Politics—The Japanese War 
Minister, General Count Juichi Terauchi, called a con- 
ference of divisional commanders with a view to suppress 
political movements in the army. It was decided that 
officers who maintained communications with political 
agitators would be liable to dismissal. Strict orders were 
issued to prevent surreptitious circulation of incendiary 
pamphlets. It was likewise forbidden to form army groups 
for political discussions. 


Nanking Denies Sino-Soviet Agreement.—The re- 
ports from Tokyo that China had concluded a secret 
treaty with Soviet Russia were denied at Nanking by 
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General Chang Chun, the Chinese Foreign Minister. Gen- 
eral Chang informed Yakichiro Suma, the Japanese Con- 
sul General, that China had filed a vigorous protest with 
Moscow relative to the conclusion of a mutual-assistance 
protocol between Outer Mongolia and the Soviets. At 
the same time, Hachiro Arita, the new Japanese Foreign 
Minister, declared that frontier incidents would not affect 
the general relations of Russia and Japan. Nevertheless, 
Lieut. General Juzo Nichio, recently installed as vice chief 
of the Japanese Army general staff, declared that greater 
military preparations “ in case of emergency ”’ were needed 
in Manchukuo. . 


Mexican Elections.—Primary elections were held on 
April 5, and women were allowed to vote for the first 
time, although only those who were members of the 
National Revolutionary party. Early returns indicated 
that Gen. Gildardo Magafia, former Governor of Lower 
California, had been nominated for Governor of 
Michoacan; Marte Gomez, Minister to France, for Gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas; Col. Roberto Fierro for Senator 
in Chihuahua, and Severiano Talamantes for Governor. 
In Nuevo Leon both Gen. Fortunato Zuazua (independ- 
ent) and Gen. Anacleto Guerrero (PNR) claimed the 
nomination for Governor. On April 6 an express train 
going from Vera Cruz to Mexico City was bombed on a 
bridge. Eight were killed and fourteen injured. The 
bombing was attributed to opponents of political leaders 
on the train, 

Credit Problem in Alberta.—The world’s first social- 
credit Legislature ended its first session on April 7. The 
most the Legislature did to advance social credit was to 
pass a bill empowering the Government to ask Ottawa 
for a charter for a provincially controlled and directed 
bank. “ The idea is,” Premier Aberhart explained, “ to 
give the Province the facilities for issuing credit to farm- 
ers and others who need it.”’ At the same time, codes 
of fair competition, bearing a close resemblance to the 
NRA in the United States, went into effect in Alberta. 
It was claimed that since the codes include a provision 
for fixing prices, the way is paved for the establishment 
of the “ just price” which the social-credit plan requires. 





How a group of American clergymen took in 
hand the Negro problem and faced its solution 
in a realistic and Christian manner will be told 
next week by John LaFarge in an article, “ Pub- 
licizing Negro Welfare.” 

From a forthcoming book, “ Mexican Martyr- 
dom,” by the Editor, will be culled a chapter for 
next week’s issue of America. It will be called 
“ Defanaticizing Mexico.” 

The last of his series on Manhattan’s Eastern 
Catholics, by Gerard B. Donnelly, will be on the 
Mechite Rite. 

Katherine Brégy will contribute a charming 
piece from a trip in Ireland. It will be called 
““A Day at Glendalough.” 




















